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THE LARGER SELF. 
J. DASHIELL STOOPS. 


ODERN individualism set up the individual as an 
abstract unit. This process began with Nominalism 

in the fourteenth century and culminated in the Enlighten- 
ment. Clear knowledge, analysis, understanding, ‘“‘in- 
tuition,’ ‘‘pure reason,’’ seemed to consume the very will 
to live. The old ethnic impulses were pulverized away in 
the refining process of reason. But Darwin’s epoch-mak- 
ing work has taught us to look within the psycho-physical 
organism itself for the ultimate springs of action both indi- 
vidual and social. Even in the sphere of animal psychology 
the dim outlines of a moral order are discernible in the 
other-regarding impulses and protective activities of the 
animal family and other forms of gregarious life. We have 
come to see the human individual in the light of his relation 
to his animal and prehistoric human ancestors. The 
individual in himself, with his unique, absolute rights, his 
self-centered rationalistic conception of personality is 
rapidly giving place in our thought to a very different sort 
of individual. The individual of our twentieth century 
biology and psychology is an individual whose living 
organism is stored with parental, gregarious and sympa- 
thetic impulses, giving unmistakable evidence, that his 
ancestors were of the gregarious and not of the solitary 
type. The bark of the dog is an echo of the primitive 
wolf-pack. The horse’s nibbling at his master who is 
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combing him is, as Darwin observes, evidence of a pre- 
historic gregarious life in which animals reciprocally 
combed each other with their teeth. Monkeys protect 
each other’s skin and fur against vermin. All the ages of 
domestication have not inhibited the instinctive disposition 
of the dog to bolt his food, an overwhelming evidence of his 
pack origin. In the same way the prolongation of infancy 
is indicative of man’s gregarious origin. His helplessness 
is synchronous with the evolution of individual develop- 
ment which was made possible only through some form of 
protective group life. 

This interpretation of the individual is the very anti- 
thesis of the eighteenth century view. The earlier view 
looked upon the individual as a unique center of will and 
reason which bore only ‘‘external’’ relations to the various 
forms of group life. The present view sees a complex of 
interacting instincts as a given background from which and 
through which develop by a long and circuitous process the 
will and the reason as the individualizing elements of expe- 
rience. The common, racial brain-patterns are the true 
a priori outlines which the developing individual will and 
reason must follow in man’s evolutionary ascent. 

Of course those who still hold the eighteenth century 
point of view,—and most of us still do,—those who think of 
an individual in himself whose being is necessarily “‘limited’’ 
by the growth of institutions, will regard the development 
of a biological psychology as limiting, as subordinating, as 
annulling human freedom and individuality. The exact 
opposite is the truth. It is only through the individual’s 
functioning in a complex group that the differentiating of 
a specialized will is made possible. The solitary type of 
animal is as keen in his way as the animal of the gregarious 
type, but the wider and richer intellectual life of man could 
never have originated in the narrow channels of the solitary 
animal type of life. Elasticity, individuality, have been 
made possible only because the increased survival value of 
group life permitted individual variation. The life of the 
solitary animal was neither sufficiently secure nor wide 
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enough in its range to put a premium upon useful variation 
from hereditary types of behavior. 

The self of individualism is the product of the older 
rationalistic psychology, a psychology founded on indi- 
vidual introspection. But the self of modern biological 
psychology is not co-terminous with volition and reason. 
Volition and reason represent the individual aspect of the 
self, the higher, human, phase of experience. But there is 
another, an historically earlier, a psychologically deeper, 
aspect of experience,—the racial, instinctive phase of 
experience. This racial phase of the mind is as old as 
animal life and it is as deeply implanted in our nature as in 
that of the animal. In this racial level of the mind are the 
instinctive roots of both egoism and altruism, of individual 
and of social behavior. Here are the fundamental ground 
patterns which link the individual to the world of his 
fellows. And it is this aspect of experience that individual- 
ism has overlooked. It is not so much that we need a new 
view of society as that we need a larger view of the human 
self. The unique self of historical individualism is the 
result of a comparatively new individual self-consciousness 
which has not yet adjusted its2If to the older, racial ele- 
ments of experience. Ethical devotion to a unique con- 
sciousness of self which has not learned to test itself by the 
older racial patterns of experience is a form of sentimental- 
ism which is not only dangerous to society but gives to the 
individual a false conception of himself and of his place in 
the scheme of life. Rationalism, for example, insists on 
opposing the instincts to the will; the former are ‘‘animal,”’ 
the latter is ‘‘spiritual.’’ But instinct and emotion are 
opposed to the free development of the rational will only 
if the will be defined in a narrow individualistic fashion. 
The family, the state, the world of industry and of religion, 
are not the product of the ‘‘individual” reason; they are 
the product of the reason interpreting and directing the 
deeper racial instincts. An individualistic ideal of con- 
duct evolved through introspection will of course find its 
‘‘inner,” its higher interests “limited” by the racial pre- 
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dispositions inherited from an animal ancestry. On the 
other hand a will which interprets its function not in an 
a priori manner but empirically fashions its ideals on the 
racial patterns provided in the instincts will not regard 
itself as ‘“‘limited”’ by an animal ancestry. It will rather 
find in these instinctive patterns the rough outlines through 
which it may enlarge itself by identifying itself with the 
larger life of the race. 

The rationalism of the eighteenth century, with all its 
individualism, regarded all forms of social organization as 
the product of the reason. From the time of Socrates 
reason has been defined as an operation of the mind which in 
some mysterious way evolved ‘“‘universals.’”’ Sensations 
were regarded as discrete units. In themselves they were 
treated as absolutely chaotic. The only unity in the world 
of sense-experience was imported into it by the “ universal- 
izing” process of thought. But biology and comparative 
and genetic psychology have made this rationalistic ac- 
count of experience absolutely unreal to us. If we try to 
kill a spider, or watch a hill of ants; if we study a bird 
rearing her young; if we acquaint ourselves with the un- 
written code of behavior of the wolf-pack, we see that 
natural selection has preserved certain uniform rules of the 
game of life. We do not see the disconnected and con- 
fused world of sensations with which our traditional ration- 
alistic philosophy has made us acquainted. Instead of 
this ‘‘ blooming, buzzing confusion,” we see creatures com- 
ing into the world with already established “action-pat- 
terns” which give form and order to the earliest sensations 
and feelings. And these instinctive ground-patterns of 
behavior are precisely of the same sort in us men as we 
observe in the animals. They not only exist prior to 
experience, to intelligence, to reason, but because they are 
prior to reason and because their patterns are fixed inde- 
pendently of the individual, these instinctive ground-pat- 
terns or action-patterns constitute the rough outlines which 
behavior must take. Indeed they are, they constitute 
behavior, so far as its broad outlines are concerned. 
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Now it is the inheritance of these action-patterns from 
our animal ancestors which gives us the rough outlines 
which our human behavior must assume. We are gre- 
garious, we share our comrades’ emotions, we love individ- 
uals of the opposite sex, we work together to destroy our 
enemies and to preserve our socia! groups for precisely the 
same reasons that animals do. We do these things because 
it is natural to do them. 

When we attend to new things, when we analyze, when 
we think, we always experience strain and, if these processes 
be continued, we experience fatigue. Such processes are 
highly unstable because they involve the newest, the latest, 
the individually acquired cerebral habits. But when we 
fight, play golf, swim, hunt game; when our pulse beats 
more rapidly at the sound of fife and drum; when our 
hearts warm at the sight of a flag; when we experience 
uncontrolled tendencies to run at the sound of such words 
as fire! or murder!—we experience a releasing of forces 
hidden within us whose power to respond sweeps aside 
all our individually acquired tendencies, our reason and 
will, like chaff before the wind. 

The a priori ends of conduct are not stored in the indi- 
vidually acquired connections of the cerebrum; they exist 
in the deeper action-patterns which are racial in origin. 
How old the race is we do not know, but the individual is 
but three score and ten years. We do not know if any of 
all the reactions acquired by the individual’s seventy years 
of experience modify the racial patterns of behavior which 
are nature’s original endowment. Our individual minds 
are complex eddies within the larger stream of racial expe- 
rience. The “intuitions” and a priori truths of individ- 
ualistic rationalism,—once so precious and valuable,— 
seem to us officious and presumptuous. Free imagery, 
poetic and scientific imagination, symbolic thought, the 
representative use of universal ideas, have actually made 
our human world. Not to be able to live in this world of 
abstract ideas is to be less than human. Nevertheless 
this whole world of free imagery is but the long-circuiting 
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of the will to live whose fundamental ground-patterns are 
stored in the individual by natural selection in the form of 
instinctive predispositions. The individual as an individ- 
ual does not necessarily count in the long run. Thought 
and will are not in themselves necessarily worth while. 
Only those individuals whose thought has learned to inter- 
pret aright the ground-patterns through which alone 
nature has made life possible and whose will has been 
trained in loving obedience to these laws of nature,—to use 
Huxley’s words,—can permanently count in the world. 

Reason and will are just as real elements of experience as 
instinctive dispositions. This is a point which the newer 
biological type of thought of our own age is apt to overlook. 
Nevertheless individual variation, rational selection, 
thought and will, must prove their worth in terms of race 
value. The individual self must still be regarded as an 
end and never as a means,—as the eighteenth century has 
forever made clear. But our conception of the individual 
self must be enlarged to include its organic relations to the 
family, to the state and to the race. Only an individual 
of this type can be an end in himself. 

There is a social motive behind the current emphasis on 
realism. The various idealisms of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, whether of the analytic type of 
Berkeley or of the phenomenalistic form of Hume or the 
voluntaristic form of Fichte, were weapons of warfare 
which the human mind used in its fight for freedom. Ideal- 
ism meant a justification of the human intellect in its 
attempt to deal with the hard and fast objective facts of 
the external world. Today this type of idealism is used 
only as a form of defense against materialism. Our age is 
realistic, rather than idealistic. This means on its social 
side that the individual will and reason are a part of a 
deeper and wider and more permanent nature process. 
As idealism emphasized the inner, mental, rational side of 
nature, realism is now emphasizing the objective, biological, 
unconscious aspect of nature. Berkeley and Hume and 
Fichte are too self-conscious, too introspective to fit the 
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mood of our biological age. This does not mean that intro- 
spection is wrong; it is as rare and as precious as ever. 
But the old emphasis is too onesided, too inadequate to 
express the world as we know it to-day. A will which is 
chronically conscious of being ‘‘limited”’ by ‘‘external” 
reality is a will which is on the defensive; it savors of the 
pathological. The reflex motor patterns of digestion, 
circulation, respiration; the instinctive patterns of fear, 
anger, gregariousness and parental affection, do not orig- 
inate in the ‘‘ideas,’’ the consciousness, the will of the 
individual mind. As soon as we become intelligently 
aware of our own behavior we find a real world given to us 
through these inherited motor patterns with which our 
brain is stored. And this sort of experience is conducive 
to a realistic attitude toward the world. As we develop 
more rational control over the processes of the mind a more 
idealistic world view will be possible. But our own age 
has emphasized the unconscious instinctive ground-plan 
of our experience so that our philosophy has taken the 


realistic turn. 
J. DASHIELL STOOPs. 
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THE ENTHRONEMENT OF PUBLIC RIGHT. 
E. THACKRAY. 


(,“ADSTONE, the author of this ringing phrase, was a 
distinguished student of the works of Bishop Butler 

and the good bishop in a sermon on the Natural Supremacy 
of Conscience declared: —‘‘ Had it (conscience) strength as 
it had right; had it power as it had manifest authority it 
would absolutely govern the world.” But it seems neces- 
sary to inquire into the meaning of our terms and to ask 
what exactly we expect to gain by enthroning justice, em- 
powering conscience, giving might to right. Is there then 
something defective about these spiritual entities ;—justice, 
conscience, right, so as to put them in need of a physical 
backing; or is it better to think of them as defying all phy- 
sical force in the spirit of ‘‘Fiat Justitia ruat coelum?” 
Then again when we talk of justice, conscience, right, we 
cannot avoid some personal implications for we are at once 
faced with the question ;—whose justice, conscience, right? 
It is important to raise such questions as these at the 
outset if we want to understand the gravity of the issue 
instead of assuming that we are dealing with such a simple 
affair as the opposition between right and might. This 
popular way of expressing the antithesis must be received 
with caution, for it suggests a very unreal and abstract 
state of things, since we never actually come across in real 
life anyone who is an embodiment of pure right and reason 
without any connection with might or the arm of flesh, nor 
on the other hand do we ever meet a man who is a sheer 
embodiment of brute force without any rational self-de- 
fence. But Bishop Butler suggests that conscience has all 
right and authority, but no power, or at least no commen- 
surate power such as it might be supposed to desire. Yet 
if my conscience, or some one else’s for that matter, were to 
be dowered with world control, what about other peoples’ 
consciences and rights? I may be by hypothesis, a saint, 
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but history teaches that the rule of the saints has not al- 
ways been a happy or ideal form of government and cer- 
tainly not democratic. 

Then, of course, we remember that we are to deal with 
the enthronement of public right, and we shall find that 
before we can enthrone it we shall have to discover what it 
is, and that will be a more laborious process than the inter- 
rogation of some individual conscience. We shall have to 
deal with what may be called race conscience, national 
conscience, trade conscience and perhaps many more public 
consciences, and these public consciences are likely to come 
into conflict for a long time yet before they finally beat 
their music out, so that we must not cherish unreasonable 
anticipations as to what will happen immediately on the 
cessation of war. For moreover we must bear in mind 
that these consciences of Europe will struggle together, not 
merely as moral, but as physical forces, or at any rate as 
consciences with powerful organisations and interests be- 
hind them. And so the struggle is always a twofold one, 
not between right and might for these belong to different 
‘universes of discourse”’ and could never meet each other 
even in conflict, but between might and right on the one 
hand and might and right on the other. The present con- 
flict in Europe is both a conflict between two sets of armed 
forces and also between two opposing ideals of life and 
government according as we view the conflict from one 
point or another but it is not strictly speaking a case of 
right versus might. What is the cause of the tragedy and 
the root of the problem is that there are right and might 
on both sides and in passing judgment on the war as a 
whole we have to determine where the balance lies. To 
illustrate the complicated nature of the problem it may be 
pointed out that the existence of might in the shape of 
what is called ‘‘man power” establishes some right to a 
proportionate share of the world’s wealth and on the other 
hand the verbal expression of some conception of right sug- 
gests the further possibility of its expression in terms of 
force. And so we have to deal with all sorts of public de- 
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mands from the primitive and physical one for a place in 
the sun to the highly sophisticated spiritual demand that 
place should be found for a nation’s ‘‘culture,” that is its 
language, traditions, form of government, religion. 

Now if we look upon public right as resulting from some 
arrangement or compromise between various peoples pos- 
sessing more or less conflicting rights it must follow that 
the arrangement or compromise will be liable to be changed 
according as any one of the parties thereto may make such 
progress or show such signs of decay that its relative posi- 
tion to the others is materially altered. In fact it is con- 
ceivable that serious injustice might be done to a people 
for example whose birth-rate had greatly increased and 
whose intelligence and energy had shown remarkable ad- 
vance by confining them to certain fixed territory and to 
the terms of an old treaty. A peace settlement must of 
course have an element of permanence about it, but it need 
not be as unalterable as the law of the Medes and Persians. 
For example a hundred years ago, after the Napoleonic 
upheaval, European peace terms were arranged which were 
intended to last forever. It was fondly hoped at that time 
that the nations would all observe the policy of non-inter- 
vention and strictly suppress anything in the form of revo- 
lution or change, which was then thought to be the root of 
all evil. 

But we have been learning better since then, and instead 
of regretting that the terms of the Vienna Congress of 1815 
have been set aside by stormy conflicts for national unity 
(as when Italy in 1860 began the policy which resulted in 
her winning back from Austria, Lombardy, Parma, Mo- 
dena, Tuscany, and finally, Venetia and from the Bourbons 
the rest of Italy; and when the Balkan States began to win 
their independence of the Turks in 1878) the regret is all 
on the other side, namely, that these national changes 
were so impeded and so incompletely successful. Another 
example of the need for change is to be found in the case 
of the United States and its devotion to the right embodied 
in the Monroe Doctrine, with its insistence that, as the 
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United States does not interfere in Europe, so Europe must 
not be allowed to interfere in the New World. This sacred 
and long ruling doctrine is now being reconsidered, since 
the links that bind the New World and the Old are much 
closer now than they were in the days of President Monroe 
and in view of the increased commercial and social inter- 
course between the two hemispheres it is impossible to 
maintain neutrality. 

Bearing in mind then the continual need for change in 
the character of international settlements, can we attach 
any meaning to the enthronement of what is only tem- 
porarily right? Or are we left to contemplate the repeated 
dethronement of what has been previously enthronement? 
This would not seem to make for reverence and allegiance. 
But we may surely make a distinction between right in 
general and the concrete and practical embodiments of 
that right from time to time in certain territorial, com- 
mercial and political arrangements. The great thing to 
achieve is the recognition by all civilised powers of the 
supreme authority of public over merely private right, of 
the peoples’ interests over the interests of any one class, 
and of certain broad moral principles over even the nation 
itself. When this is attained we need not be greatly per- 
turbed if nations do not immediately agree upon what 
exactly is public right at some particular place and time. 
Their common loyalty to Right will eventually teach them 
at least the way to agreement, namely by negotiation and 
discussion rather than by force of arms. The only hope- 
less attitude is that of the nation that should declare for 


good old plan 
That he may take who has the power 
And he may keep who can.” 


But it can scarcely be said that any modern wars since 
Napoleon have been fought simply on this “‘good old plan” 
for even the strongest powers and the most ruthless states- 
men have seen the immense advantages of at least appear- 
ing to have right on their side and by some move in the 
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diplomatic game to put their enemies in the wrong. This 
formal respect for the right and pragmatic enthronement 
of it is all to the good as a basis for something more, even 
when the allegiance to such a throne is not whole-hearted 
but based largely on fear and self-interest. 

But what has been lacking hitherto has been the estab- 
lished prestige of a permanent throne. The throne of 
public right has been too much in the air. It has had no 
publicly approved representatives on the earth, and no 
earthly centre, consequently at a critical time it has been 
usurped by a Louis Napoleon or a Bismarck who has 
brought it into captivity to his own national will. Such 
a procedure would scarcely be possible if a throne were 
established in the only sure way a throne can be established, 
namely by the suffrages and the co-operation of free peo- 
ples, and vested in certain well chosen representatives 
whose lives were completely devoted to the great task of 
international government. This government might have 
as its permanent seat the old and famous city of Constan- 
tinople, for the chief reason that it is the strategic key to 
the ‘‘ Balkan cockpit’’ and would be most accessible to the 
peoples living there, who might wish for genuine advice and 
help in regard to their many difficulties. This would con- 
stitute some reparation for the cruel neglect on the one 
hand, and the mischievous interference on the other, of 
which the Powers have been guilty from time to time in 
the Balkans, gaining for themselves the reputation of 
being, not puissances but impuissances since their action or 
inaction has been dominated by a slavish fear of one 
another. 

A further reason for the choice of Constantinople is that 
to put this city and the neighbouring Straits under the 
control of an’ International Government would be much 
more satisfactory than to put them under the sole control 
of Russia. It is true that some promise had been made to 
Russia to include Constantinople as part of her share of the 
war spoil. But that was surely conditional on our having 
this spoil to dispose of. Moreover we have now to deal 
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with a new Russia to whom the prospect of a share in the 
International Control would be satisfactory, especially if 
she were granted the dignity and importance of policing, 
with her Black Sea fleet, the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean, and thus being able to afford if necessary a ready 
protection to her fellow Slavs in the Balkan peninsula. It 
is almost certain too, that Germany would be less opposed 
to such a settlement than to the one to which she thinks the 
Allies are committed. At any rate it would be possible to 
claim that, so far as Constantinople and the Straits were 
concerned, the Allies were not aiming at any selfish ag- 
grandisement, but only at a perfectly disinterested and 
complete rectification of centuries of Turkish misrule. 
Then again, Constantinople would be a fitting seat of an 
International Government or a League of Nations because 
of its position at the gates of both east and west, and it is 
fairly obvious that the peoples eligible for the benefits of 
membership of the League and capable of taking a share 
in the burden and honour of government would not be 
confined to Europe. The gates must be left open to both 
America and Japan and in fact to any nations that sincerely 
desired to enter them. It must be admitted that a city 
placed like Constantinople would be a more suitable and 
attractive centre for world-wide relations than for example 
The Hague, which would be somewhat overshadowed by 
the older capitals of Europe (London, Paris and Berlin), 
although its magnificent peace buildings might perhaps be 
used for an international Parliament of Labour. 

But the most pressing reason for this choice of Constan- 
tinople would be the importance for a secure throne of pub- 
lic right of granting the privileges of nationality to peoples 
that have long deserved and claimed them, but who have 
not been able to win them for themselves. These are 
chiefly the peoples living in the near east, of which Con- 
stantinople may be said to be the capital. It is true that 
in 1912 the Balkan peoples formed a League against the 
Turks, but such a League was of a very precarious charac- 
ter, being really subject to the will and pleasure of the sur- 
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rounding great powers and liable to be broken up by defec- 
tions due to suggestions, threats or bribes from the outside. 

(Note. The Balkan League was broken by the German 
powers objecting to Serbia having the seaboard territory 
she most wanted as part of her share of the League’s victory 
over the Turks, and on Serbia receiving as compensation 
part of what Bulgaria wanted the same powers stirred up 
Bulgaria to fight her former ally.) 

What is wanted is something much stronger than a league 
of small powers that are not able in spite of their league to 
call their souls their own, namely a league of all the powers 
such as would make the smaller leagues and alliances and 
balancings unnecessary, since within it each member would 
possess a full and free expression of nationhood in the form 
of self-government, or in the cases where the people them- 
selves did not desire complete autonomy but preferred to 
remain under the wing of some other power there would at 
least be granted local government, and an unfettered life 
in accordance with the language, traditions, occupations, 
and religion of their race. No arrangement could secure 
for the world a permanent peace which did not rest upon 
this basis of justice for people craving a free national exist- 
ence. These cravings for national unity and liberty have 
been shamefully ignored both in the making of wars and in 
the making of peace. 

(Nore. For instance, in 1875, what could have been 
more moderate and reasonable than the demand of Serbia 
and Montenegro from Turkey for religious liberty, native 
militia, the right to give evidence, the fixing of the scale of 
taxes and their regular collection? Turkey felt bound to 
consider such a request and even promised to give Chris- 
tians a share in the administration of the vilayets but with- 
out any intention of fulfilling such a promise and so rebel- 
lion followed which led to a European war. This war was 
settled by the Treaty of Berlin with scant respect for na- 
tionalist demands, since Turkey in spite of her atrocities 
was still left at Constantinople in charge of millions of 
people utterly alien to her in both race and religion, all 
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because that was the only way we could think of for keep- 
ing Russia in her place and so preserving the balance of 
power.) 

Any such peace or balance is essentially unstable because 
the suppressed passion for nationhood is bound in time to 
find some disruptive voice. Hence for the motto of ‘‘ Peace 
with honour” we should seek to substitute ‘‘Peace with 
justice”; justice to every constituent nation in the commu- 
nity of nations. It is hard for a Britisher with his inborn 
sense of sovereignty, living as he does in the security of 
seagirtness, to understand the uncertainty and cringing 
that is part of the heritage of a small people with no very 
definite geographical boundaries and with powerful neigh- 
bours all around. Sometimes the small nation has been 
forcibly condemned to impotence (falsely called neutrality) 
by being disarmed, although this has produced the same 
feeling of humiliation and resentment as when a man is de- 
prived of his physical manhood. No League of Nations 
can be strong that is not strong in the respect and trust of 
the youngest and smallest nation in it, and such a nation 
ought to be able to state its case before a properly consti- 
tuted international authority with as much ease as the 
most insignificant workingman is able to approach his 
trade union. It isa foolish notion that nationalism is some- 
how opposed to internationalism and that patriotism is 
weakened by cosmopolitanism or humanitarianism. If 
these should clash, then they at once become suspect as 
counterfeit and not real or healthy sentiments. The na- 
tionalism that is uninspired by internationalism is like the 
individualism which has no respect for public law, and the 
Hobbist doctrine of no law beyond the will of the state 
spells anarchy. So that in talking about the granting of 
self-government to the peoples that have a right to it, we 
do not contemplate freeing them from the operation of the 
moral law or the law of nations in their dealings with the 
rest of the world. In fact a small nation will soon see the 
advantage of cultivating the society of other powers when 
that can be done on equal terms. A League of Nations 
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should furnish all the safeguards we can reasonably require 
against the possible dangers of a freely granted home rule. 

The distinction made above between an unchanging re- 
spect for Public Right and the territorial, political and other 
changes that may be made from time to time, in accordance 
with this respect, may be applied to the regard for the prin- 
ciple of Nationality which also may be consistent with 
many changes and readjustments. A peace settlement 
will not necessarily be lasting in proportion to the number 
of changes which it may make in the map, for, as it was 
said of the Treaty of Berlin, we may change much but settle 
little, so that it would be well for us to lay more stress on 
the sacredness of the principle of Nationality than to be in 
haste to make doubtful applications of it. We may suit- 
ably emphasise this principle of nationality by asserting its 
superiority to the claims of military and commercial neces- 
sity on the part of some great power. For example we 
should unhesitatingly support the claims of Belgium as 
against the German plea that the city of Antwerp and Bel- 
gian coal are essential to her, just as we should support the 
claim of Alsace-Lorraine (if properly ascertained by plebi- 
scite) to autonomy or to be made a part of France as being a 
higher claim than the German need of her iron ore. 

So too, we should have to question the right of France 
to push her boundary to the Rhine and the claim of Italy 
upon Mahometan Albania, because such claims if granted 
would add to the confusion, unrest and danger of having 
large populations under an alien government. 


(Note. What promises much for a wiser outlook upon 
and saner dealing with matters belonging to national unity 
and self-government is the way in which the world has 
recently been surprised and impressed by the strength of 
the British Empire on its foundation of home rule. Then 
as the war has driven people back upon history, the dis- 
covery has been made that resort to plebiscite which is now 
often put forward as a means for ascertaining the will of a 
country in regard to any proposed transference of its alle- 
giance—that such plebiscite was agreed upon and carried 
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by Louis Napoleon and Cavour in the sixties with very 
satisfactory results. 

It may fairly be said that never before was the small 
power so courted and perhaps never before was there so 
much genuine respect for its desire of full nationhood.) 


Something more needs to be said about the character of 
the proposed League of Nations; the conditions and advan- 
tages of membership. It would scarcely be advisable to 
begin by making membership compulsory, when there is a 
possibility of making it so attractive that nations will count 
it a privilege to join. The greatest privilege which this 
international government should secure for every constitu- 
ent member of it would be the privilege of a fair hearing in 
case of any grievance and a whole-hearted combined de- 
fence against any unrighteous aggression on the part of any 
nation whether member of the League or no. The first and 
supreme purpose of the League would be to put an end as 
speedily as possible to what Mr. Lowes Dickinson has called 
the ‘‘European anarchy.” It must be said in fairness to 
European statesman that the anarchy has been largely the 
result of the absence of any properly constituted govern- 
ment and not in defiance thereof. There has not been a 
spirit of positive disorder but on the contrary, a longing for 
a well-ordered peace, if that could be so established as to 
leave room for national growth and change, and yet there 
has been lacking the trust, the courage and the democratic 
impulse to establish such an authority. The national 
development that has to be allowed for, is chiefly along the 
economic line, and the disposition has been manifest among 
the younger nations like Germany, and those with a scanty 
seaboard like Austria, not to enter into any arrangement 
that might stunt their growth or fail to satisfy their eco- 
nomic needs. During the last century treaties of peace 
have been regarded as the best terms possible at the time, 
but by no means binding so soon as ever one of the parties 
thereto should feel strong enough to make a bid for better 
terms, and there has been no recognised trustworthy au- 
thority to take in hand the revision of treaties when the 
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circumstances under which they were made have materially 
changed, and so we have had not simply one historical 
“‘scrap of paper” but a litter of them. What is wanting 
then is a revising authority of international standing and 
universal respect, that will take in hand from time to time 
the needs of a changing world, so that the revision of a 
treaty may be as bloodless an operation as the revision of 
an act of Parliament. The principles that would determine 
the revision of treaties are, besides the principle of national- 
ity according to which, as we have seen, there should as far 
as possible be home rule granted to all those who want it 
and have shown themselves willing to live together and 
suffer together—besides this there is the principle of free- 
dom of access to the sea, freedom from capture of all non- 
combatant vessels and as far as possible free trade, although 
it may be granted that on some commodities a temporary 
tax might be charged for revenue purposes or for the pur- 
pose of encouraging a new industry. What, however, is 
not justifiable, is the putting on of a tax for political pur- 
poses which amounts to the boycott of an enemy with 
whom we are supposed to have made peace. Let taxation 
have purely economic motives behind it, and we may not 
get very far wrong before we could reconsider the position, 
but when in the intensity of our bitterness and hate we give 
permanent shape to our feelings in the form of an inter- 
national trade boycott, we are not merely on wrong, but on 
highly dangerous lines; lines which lead almost inevitably 
to future war. 

Indignant outbursts on the duty of punishing a criminal 
nation, or even of exterminating it after the Old Testament 
fashion, are intelligible only in the psychological sense but 
not when they are regarded as the expression of a serious 
purpose. Such outbursts would in time die away, as people 
began to realise the monstrousness of exterminating mil- 
lions of their fellow-beings, and the injustice of punishing 
the innocent for the guilty, unless we had fixed the passing 
hatred by translating it into permanent trade regulations 
such as those that were unanimously passed at Paris in 
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June, 1916. These Paris resolutions seem to be intended 
primarily to weaken the Central Powers so as to prevent 
them from ever raising their heads again for war, and only 
secondarily for the promoting of commercial prosperity 
among the Allies. In fact it is certain that if a tariff wall is 
erected to shut out Germany some of the Allies must suffer. 
It is hard to think of a restored Belgium without her Ger- 
man trade, or of Serbia without any dealings with Austria, 
and we are led to wonder where if not to Germany Russia 
will dispose of all her wheat, if Britain is under an agreement 
to buy that commodity only from her colonies. This mix- 
ing up of trade and war is likely to be disastrous. If it be 
contended that the above arrangement is intended only for 
five years, the reply is that it is likely to take as long as that 
to dispel the enmity and suspicion that have been generated 
by the war and which would of themselves prevent trading 
to any great extent without any legislation. If this is to be 
counted an advantage then we may reckon upon it in any 
case. But five years of legally enforced separation between 
the Allies and the Central Powers would not only stand in 
the way of the healing influence of time, but would invite 
the forces of intrigue, intensify the unrest, increase the 
armaments and (what would be most deplorable of all) 
would tend to make the Germans feel completely justified 
in their belief that her enemies had been all the time trying 
to annihilate her and that what they had failed to do by 
war they were bent on doing by boycott. And so we should 
fall back into the old condition of Europe as an armed 
camp, and Germany would be sure to find some weak link 
in the armour of the Allies in some member of the Allied 
group that was suffering from a real or supposed slight. 
That slight would be magnified until it would seem impor- 
tant enough to justify defection, and defection would in- 
evitably lead to war. (Compare the Germany-induced 
defection of Bulgaria from the Balkan league.) 

So we conclude that the way of the Paris resolutions is 
not the way to secure the enthronement of public right, 
since they would lead to a deep sense of wrong and mutual 
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fear instead of faith. ‘‘Be just and fear not,’ advises 
Thomas Cromwell, ‘‘since justice is established in fear- 
lessness and trust.’’ Then let there be no narrow-minded 
fear and spite in our international structure. Let us 
remember to make it a league of peoples, and if we take as 
I think we are entitled to do the attitude and feeling of the 
soldiers on both sides towards each other as typical of the 
general attitude and feeling of one combatant nation 
towards another, we may confidently open our doors of 
commerce to all who choose to enter them and from our 
league of peoples exclude none who are anxious to forget 
the shameful days of destruction in the all-absorbing work 
of restoration. 

Although such confidence has been described as a gamble 
with human nature one fails to see how ‘‘gambling”’ of this 
kind can be avoided. To take every precaution (“‘pro- 
tection” is the economic word) is not less speculative and 
unfortunately the speculation behind it, as to the selfish 
motives of other nations, is one that is utterly ignoble and 
irreligious, and moreover tends to produce in others the 
evil nature which it begins by assuming. Nothing is to be 
gained in that way and the burden of self-protection is 
likely soon to become intolerable. The other gamble, 
namely on the possibility of our enemies turning out at 
least as honest as ourselves, may of course lead to disaster 
but it could never lead to shame, and there is more than a 
sporting chance that it would lead to an understanding that 
would ripen and a co-operation that would become irre- 
sistibly powerful. Still it is possible to have such safe- 
guards as would greatly minimise the disaster of a mis- 
placed confidence. If our enemies were permitted and 
were willing to enter a league of nations open to all civilised 
powers, there would certainly have to be conditions and 
concessions applicable equally to all, although it must be 
confessed falling most lightly upon those nations most used 
to a democratic form of government. The successors of 
the founders of the Holy Alliance would find it less congen- 
ial to enter such a European concert than the founders of 
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the Balkan League, but signs and rumours are not wanting 
of a willingness on the part of the present war lords to take 
the people into confidence and partnership. This demo- 
cratic basis must be the sine qua non of any new union of 
states for the feudal system of government has become ut- 
terly discredited and positively dangerous. For it is 
doubtful whether most of the wars of the last century 
would have occurred but for the dynastic reasons that lay 
behind them and the delicate sense of an infringed honour 
which so readily attaches to a royal house. The house of 
Napoleon has shown a remarkable and fatal sensitiveness to 
its own dignity, e.g., Louis Napoleon’s resentment at being 
addressed by Czar Nicholas as ‘“‘friend’”’ instead of 
“brother” and at being denied in the same quarter the 
title of Napoleon the Third had no small share in bringing 
about the Crimean War. This element of danger can and 
must be eliminated from our League of Nations if we expect 
the League to secure a perfectly fair consideration of and 
reverence for public right. 

But, while the danger to be feared from royal pride and 
theories of the divine right of monarchs is by comparison 
passing away, there has arisen another danger of a more 
subtle and formidable kind which threatens the throne of 
public right. It is the danger that has come from the less 
royal but equally powerful families of financiers and traders, 
who seek the protection and blessing of government on 
their special enterprises because these are said to indicate 
the greatness of the nation or even the ‘‘ march of civilisa- 
tion.”” Some historian has said that Henry VIII was able 
to hide his wandering passions under the cloak of large 
national policy and so our large bondholders in Egypt, 
Morocco, Tripoli, Transvaal, Persia, Mexico, China, the 
Balkans, have discovered in their private interest and profit 
a singular identity with the interest and profit of their 
country whose flag they have so loyally waved and whose 
fleet and diplomatists have rendered them such notable 
albeit, risky service;—risky, however, not to the aforesaid 
bondholders, but to the owners of the fleets and the pay- 
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masters of the diplomatists; namely the people themselves 
whose friendly relation with other peoples receives thereby 
a shock orastrainorasnap. What has then become of the 
divine idea of public right? It has been submerged in the 
cunningly engineered service of private interests. 

Will it not be possible for a league of nations whose 
accredited representatives have been specially set apart for 
the high work of international government, and are in con- 
stant communication with each other, to keep a careful eye 
on the export of capital to places rich in natural resources, 
rich in cheap labour but poor in government? If some 
plan were thought out before the place had been too far 
‘‘penetrated”’ a good deal of irritation and bitterness might 
often be avoided, and the consideration that would tell 
most powerfully would be the consideration of public right; 
public not merely in the sense of being confined to the civ- 
ilised nations of the League but in a sense to include the 
right of the poor natives to a fair reward and proper condi- 
tions for their labour. No authority could insist on this 
recognition of human rights with so much dignity and 
weight as an international authority, which would also have 
a far larger opportunity of securing uniformity of custom in 
the grave matter of the employment of inferior races. 

The promptness with which every serious situation might 
be dealt with, if there were an authority specially consti- 
tuted for that purpose, would be a great gain for it is the 
neglected trouble, the long festering sore that becomes so 
difficult to deal with. It is possible that too much stress 
has been laid upon the power which a league of nations 
would have to impose delay on prospective combatants. 
There might be instances when delays would be favourable 
to such cool reflection as would dispel the sudden war cloud, 
but there are other instances and these the more numerous 
when delays would be dangerous, and when the violent 
solution could not be averted merely by being put off. 
There is a story at the end of Edith Durham’s ‘‘ Burden of 
the Balkans” of a young Albanian upon whom by the law 
of the mountains was laid the duty of blood revenge, but 
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the Abbot of Mirdita persuades him after much wrestling 
and prayer to swear bessa (peace) for at least a year, then 
again for another year and another, congratulating himself 
by saying ;—‘‘ Every year that puts off the starting of more 
blood feuds is so much to the good.” But listen to the end 
of the story:—‘‘In a lonely valley a woman’s voice shrilled 
from the rocks above, a long melancholy recitative; a 
rhythmic, barbaric chant in strange harmony with the 
landscape. ‘Someone is dead,’ said Jin. ‘She is telling 
all about him and what he did.’ He hailed the nearest 
herdsboy. ‘A man has been shot,’ he said.” That was all. 
Monsignor the Abbot had failed even after several years of 
success and the point of the incident is that no adequate 
settlement could be obtained in that way, apart from some 
effort to establish public justice in place of private venge- 
ance. 

The so-called civilised nations of Europe are after all very 
much in the same position nationally as the wild men of 
Albania are individually, since they all follow the law of 
blood feuds and carry the stone in the pocket from genera- 
tion to generation. 

The time is surely ripe for the establishment of an inter- 
national court of public justice which shall be maintained 
by and submitted to by all nations that wish to leave behind 
the horrors of anarchy. But now arise some questions as to 
the nature of the ‘‘sanction”’ possessed by this international 
authority that is its power to inflict penalties. Some legal 
writers, e.g., John Austin have considered that there is no 
such thing as international law, because there is no author- 
ity to enforce it. Austin held that every law must have 
some monarch or government behind it to announce it and 
enforce it, and as we have not yet reached the golden age 
of the ‘‘ Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World,” 
we have no authority to publish and enforce the law of 
nations, and therefore they are not laws at all in the strict 
sense. But this centering of law in some authority like the 
King who ‘‘can do no wrong” leaves out of account the 
important nature of custom in the evolution of law. In 
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some early stages of society this customary law seems strong 
enough to enforce itself, and even in highly organised com- 
munities people are held powerfully together by an unwrit- 
ten law for the breach of which there is no legally enforced 
penalty. In the same way nations have been held together 
by laws of chivalry and humanity which have had no other 
sanction than the approval of mankind. These laws have 
been grouped by jurists under the title of ‘“‘jus gentium” 
which has usually been associated with the laws propounded 
by philosophic lawyers under the title of ‘“‘jus naturale.” 
The point of all this is that to propose to set up an inter- 
national government with international law is not to sug- 
gest something entirely new, but only something more sys- 
tematic. This desire for more system receives emphatic 
illustration in the American suggestion of a League for en- 
forcing peace. Such a league may well be held to be 
necessary in view of the barbarities daily practised by some 
incorrigible members of the community of nations which 
call for sudden and decisive pressure. Still in spite of 
these everyday facts one may question the wisdom of mak- 
ing too prominent the ‘‘enforcing”’ side of an institution 
whose operation can begin only after the war. It might be 
far more satisfactory for the League Executive not to have 
the direct command of any sea or land forces, but to concern 
themselves entirely with the rights and wrongs of any issue 
that is brought before them instead of being guided, as has 
been the case hitherto, by the non-moral argument of the 
number of ships and army divisions there are ready to back 
up any decision that may be arrived at. This, of course, 
has always made a considerable difference to the decision. 

The details of this international institution, which is so 
urgently called for, may well be left to the practical states- 
men and men of affairs since the best methods will often 
have to be found by experiment, ‘‘Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way,” and if there is a good will we may trust it to 
find out a good way, so that in this paper attention has been 
called to those broad features of the subject which might 
excite good will to bestir itself to meet the palpable need of 
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the world for a supernational or human form of government 
working by means of the national institutions as far as 
possible, but adding that note of detachment and humanity 
by means of which the claims of nations to a place in the 
sun, to self-government, to freedom of thought and of trade, 
leave to colonise and to grow, might be considered and 
adjusted before the throne of public right. 


E. THACKRAY. 


WHITEFIELD-NEAR-MANCHESTER. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL WAR CHEST. 
H. T. WEEKS. 


i, the schemes for a League of Nations suggested by the 

English League of Nations Society and by the American 
‘‘League to Enforce Peace,” the clauses are confined to 
sight. A treaty is to be made binding the signatories to 
use peaceful methods for dealing with all disputes arising 
among them. They are to be settled by an International 
Judicial Tribunal or a permanent Council of Inquiry and 
Conciliation, and they agree to jointly use economic and 
military forces against any of the members who go to war 
before submitting the dispute to the appropriate court. 
They are to unite in any action necessary to compel obedi- 
ence to the decisions of the Judicial Tribunal, and mutual 
defence against attack is provided for. A permanent Inter- 
national Conference to formulate and codify International 
Law is to be established, while any civilised state desiring 
to join is to be admitted. 

The manner of applying their economic and military 
forces is not worked out in detail. Presumably these de- 
tails would be settled later when the League is in being. 
But is it not imperative, if the League is to influence the 
peace arrangements, that these details should be discussed 
and some modus operandi arrived at in order that the League 
should be in a position to start at once, on the conclusion 
of peace. A Conference of the Nations forming the nu- 
cleus of the League should be called together immediately 
to discuss these details. Their conclusions could be re- 
jected or ratified by each nation later. Or, committees 
could be appointed in each Nation to work out details for 
future comparison and adjustment. Wise statesmanship 
would not leave these matters in abeyance, but having 
accepted the idea of a League of Nations, the details of its 
harmonious working should be thought and worked out. 

The objection to the League is sometimes raised that 
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owing to constant petty quarrels between the smaller 
states, the forces of the League would be mobilised and de- 
mobilised continually at great expense and dislocation of 
normal life. Also the smaller states contiguous to the ter- 
ritory of the Great Powers would not care to join the League, 
or subscribe to the arrangements for mutual defence, be- 
cause a seceding Great Power could overrun their territory, 
make it a cock pit and inflict incalculable injury on them 
before the rest of the Nations had got their armies into full 
swing. These two considerations point to the necessity of 
providing an International Executive with a standing army 
at command, fully equipped and ready for action at a 
moment’s notice. 

The question of Unity of Control for such a force again 
would require thoroughly working out and adjusting as we 
see from the difficulties at once occurring over the proposal 
for a Supreme War Council. 

There is one point which possibly is worth considering— 
the cost of maintenance of this army. Of course, if as a 
result of the enormous cost of the present war disarmament 
all round down to a simple force to maintain internal order 
is arrived at, the international standing army need not be 
large, and therefore the cost might be moderate. It would 
have to be stationed at various strategic points and these 
will want carefully arranging by the International Confer- 
ence. Any movements or massing of these International 
troops in the direction of any probable outburst of trouble 
would have to be distinctly understood among the Nations, 
as partaking of a non-aggressive character and in no sense 
justifying reciprocal warlike moves. Some safeguard would 
have to be provided against the Generalissimo taking mat- 
ters into his own hands. Actual hostilities might be com- 
menced only by the proclamation of the International 
Executive to the army by accredited civilian members of 
the International Conference. Each Nation of the League 
would contribute a share apportioned to its population and 
wealth. Each Nation of the League would send its quota 
of men and equipment. For perfect co-ordination we 
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should possibly have to try to get over the language diffi- 
culty by making the study of French or Esperanto a part 
of the training of each unit. Each nation would support 
its quota—but there would be need of a war chest in case 
of trouble. This might partake of the nature of an insur- 
ance premium. The payments would be continuous and 
more or less uniform from each member of the League. 
The total sum available could at once be utilised in case of 
emergency. These contributions might accumulate as 
years go on and let us hope with practically no calls for its 
use. What is to happen to the Fund? It would have to 
be vested in the joint Conference of the League. It would 
also have to be invested by them in securities which could 
be easily realised into gold or commodities. It might 
perhaps be lent to various nations for purposes of develop- 
ment. They would agree to issue Bonds bearing a rate of 
interest which would accrue to the war chest. They might 
use the loan say for harbours, railways, a channel tunnel, 
canals or mining and general development, naturally at 
spots and in districts approved of and sanctioned by the 
Joint Conference of the League. Or the League might 
construct and itself administer works of international 
importance. In the event of secession from the League, 
the loans would become due to the League and the League 
would take over and control the property until the loan 
was paid off. In the event of defiance of the League the 
same thing might happen. Thus this Fund might become 
one of the best means of cementing the League together 
and avoiding the possibility of defection on the part of 
lukewarm members. 


H. T. Weeks. 
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THE ETHICS OF INTERNATIONALISM AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL. 


JACOB R. KANTOR. 


N THE political thought of the day we observe a furious 

beating of wings against the bars of internationalism, 
with the characteristic failure of accomplishment. Inter- 
nationalism is the all powerful attraction for the hopes and 
fears which have been generated by the present world 
struggle. That a scheme of union of at least the leading 
nations will overcome the present evils of men has become 
almost a universally accepted doctrine. For the wrongs of 
this war are so enormous and so many that they cry loudly 
for relief. Not only is the world suffering from horrors of the 
field, which are accepted as inherent in the institution of 
war, but there are the vast restrictions and oppressions of 
individuals at home. Among the many characteristic war 
phenomena the unbearable conditions imposed upon the 
several civil populations are greatly magnified in the present 
world calamity. The cause of so much discussion concern- 
ing the organization of nations is found then in the great 
need for some cure of the present ills of society. The 
prevention of war and its attendant calamities appears to be 
a favorable prognostication, if only the nations can be 
somehow united. The futility of most of this discussion is 
inevitable because it succeeds admirably in avoiding con- 
crete conditions, and consequently remains in the realm of 
fancy. 

If from the outset we exclude such suggestions for inter- 
nationalism as are merely vapory expressions of the belief 
that something must be done, we still find that most of the 
remedies suggested to bring about better understanding 
between nations are naive and hopelessly valueless. It is 
proposed to overcome all the evils of national hatred and 
war by adopting common customs of various kinds. Some 
individuals hope to organize nations by merely adopting a 
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common, commercial language, and a common system of 
coinage. Others propose to reduce national boundaries 
entirely, to make one nation of all. Such theories imply a 
total lack of understanding of the psychology of groups, and 
a failure of appreciation of the values of varying social, 
artistic and intellectual attitudes. Suggestions for various 
types of leagues of nations are made ad libitum, with strange 
neglect of facts concerning the practical possibilities of 
international relations. 

So far as the ethical aspects of the problem of internation- 
alism are concerned, there is a hopeful specification of 
what must be brought about in the way of improvement. 
We face the problem of securing moral conduct on the part 
of nations. To do away with the disasters of national strife, 
nations must be brought into a moral atmosphere; they 
must act only in such ways as to make for the common wel- 
fare and happiness; they must establish definite rights for 
all, and provide adequate defense for those rights. It is 
entirely safe to assert that only when there can be found 
between nations relations of social understanding, beside 
mere commercial tug and pull, can there be a harmonious 
and moral world order. If there is to be a recognized moral- 
ity among nations, there must be an organization of inter- 
ests, a conscious interrelation of benefits and obligations. 
Only in this way can be avoided the present obnoxious 
diplomacies, the intrigues, and the brutal, and almost 
always miscarrying wars of aggression. Only by a mutual 
understanding between nations, can there be an efficient 
and satisfactory organization of the sources of the world’s 
material welfare, their transmutation, and distribution. 
The scheme is in a way known to us in the realm of cultural 
values, in which the products of art and learning are most 
liberally dealt with in an organized way. 

The events of the past few years have brought to us in an 
extremely vivid manner the insufficiency and harmfulness 
of the viewpoint that nations determine their own modes 
of behavior. We have observed the assumption of pre- 
rogatives and rejection of obligations on the part of nations 
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under the plea of military necessity. The doctrine of 
national self-defense presupposes an autonomy and an 
independence of the rights of other nations, which is 
entirely contrary to fact, and to our private moral attitudes. 
The national self which is implied here is certainly not the 
group of people who bears the national name, for it is an 
indisputable fact that those people cannot be so isolated 
from other people as to make possible the implied struggle 
for existence. The economic and cultural interests of the 
various groups are entirely too closely bound together to 
make plausible the need of a defense of one people against 
another. The co-operation between nations which is ab- 
solutely necessary for industrial, sanitary and medical 
purposes belies the theory that nations can live only at the 
expense of others. The growing complexity of civil life is 
drawing even the farthest geographically distributed people 
into a living alliance. We must conclude that it is always 
a government which claims military necessity, and political 
insight teaches us that such a government is an enemy of its 
own governed. This government is usually a hierarchy 
of rulers, or the economic control class, at any rate not the 
people of the nation. A different standard of conduct for 
states than for individuals will be maintained so long as 
people fail to realize that after all it is individuals who act 
for the sake of persons of the group, and not for a class 
under the disguise of the ‘‘state.”” The realization that an 
individual is merely another name for a social being, or a 
social unit, will inevitably tend toward social harmony and 
co-operation. 

The problem of international morality may be summed 
up then in the need for a reduction of the disparity between 
private and public morality. The solution of such an issue 
is clearly indicated in an organization of nations; so that 
each one will have a corresponding place in the world group, 
as individuals have in their respective groups. This will 
impose upon nations unequivocal obligations of conduct. 
The point is fairly made that it is idle to discuss the morality 
of nations unless some means of organizing them into an 
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inclusive group is provided. We must now inquire into the 
means necessary to bring this organization into existence 
and determine what is involved in the task of bringing na- 
tions into a recognized moral society. It is apparent that 
there must be an inclusive society, but the question comes 
up as to whether the mere fact of inclusion guarantees moral 
conduct. It is perhaps not idle to ask whether on the whole 
persons who do live in an inclusive society are more moral 
than nations. Not even the most sentimental optimist 
would betray himself into such a belief. Take almost any 
nation, and observe the conflicts and struggles between in- 
dividual and individual, class and class, and between indi- 
vidual and class. It is not good logic to argue that there 


. might be lack of social organization within a nation, since 


that would imply that what is meant by group inclusion is 
an absolute, moral order. Even if we avoid confusing mere 
group contiguity with morality, we can still point to the 
positive advantage of the inclusive society, which is that 
the possibility of moral order is never wholly lacking. It is 
evident that within a nation there are always definite condi- 
tions which make for some kind of moral coercion. This 
brings us to the central problem of social organization; 
namely, how can the forces of moral control, resident in a 
social group, be brought to bear upon the members. This 
is the fundamental problem of moral control, and is any- 
thing but easy to solve. The comparatively simpler task 
of preventing robbery and quarrels among members of a 
nation has not been concluded, or perhaps even begun. To 
accomplish much more, namely the positive organization of 
social and economic needs among individuals of a more or 
less homogeneous group, is a tremendous task; to do this for 
nations as nations is to multiply the difficulty a thousand 
fold. But this difficulty is not at all disheartening, es- 
pecially since it forces us to face the fact, that at bottom, the 
problem of the morality of nations is very similar to the 
problem of the morality of individuals. Furthermore it 
offers us a glimpse of the only genuine meaning of social 
organization, which is the socialization of individuals. A 
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moral society must always be a voluntary group of self- 
conscious persons. This is a matter which unfortunately 
has been overlooked. Our psychology and ethics have been 
so zealous in denying the natural individualism of man, and 
affirming the essentially social character of human nature, 
that they have neglected to profit by some of the important 
consequences of those discoveries. 

We may distinguish two meanings of the term social. 
One refers to the natural fact of the herd nature of men. 
In this sense the social man, as a consciously behaving 
animal, is a product of the interaction of a number of 
similar individuals. The other meaning of social refers to a 
condition of men, who have developed to a self-conscious 
realization of affinity with and responsibility for other 
conscious beings, who may or may not yet have developed 
to the stage of self-consciousness. This second condition, 
that of socialization, is not a condition imposed upon per- 
sons, but a conscious development, consequential to the 
interaction of individuals. The implication here is that we 
may hope to bring about a genuine, social organization, if 
we shape our plans with reference to the individual. Is not 
this at bottom the clue to the significance of President 
Wilson’s distinction between the German government and 
the German people? We cannot help but realize that as 
persons there must be much in common between the 
members of all states. Genuine, social organization must 
somehow cut across the boundaries of states or nations, and 
bring the people into co-operation. The idea suggested 
here found expression in the recently published aims of the 
Inter-Allied Labor Conference, which looks forward to an 
inter-human labor co-operation. There is no doubt that 
something like this must occur to make workable a league 
of nations, which has the positive object to look after social 
and economic needs. Only in so far as we can bring about 
the conscious interrelation of individuals can we transform 
our nations from ‘‘nature states”’ into “ political and social 
states.”” When we learn to think in terms of socialized 
individuals, there will be an automatic reduction of the 
discrepancy between public and private morality. 
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Since the problem here is one of moral conduct, a prime 
requisite for any accomplishment is the highest kind of self- 
consciousness. This fact is somewhat obscured in recent 
writings by an overemphasis of the fact that ideas and moral 
sentiments of men are the products and reflexes of social 
institutions. There is grave danger that this will lead to 
evil consequences in our attitudes toward the functions of 
nations. The overemphasis of institutions offers too fre- 
quent occasion to overstress the nations as nations. It 
seems that just here lies our disapproval of the German 
nation, whose people, it is claimed, are carried away by 
ideas and sentiments dictated by a social institution. In 
the German system individuals have an insufficient power 
in the formulation of their institutions; they are conspired 
against and influenced to accept certain moral sentiments, 
—the non-morality of states for example—which are created 
by special organizations of political rulers who are not 
considered as entirely interested in the well-being of the 
people. 

Any valuable and workable social organization must come 
as a result of co-operation between human individuals. 
The only hopeful basis for a harmonious social order is the 
reflective attitude of persons concerning their rights and 
obligations. Any social organization, which is not a prod- 
uct of the conscious interaction of actual individuals, is 
doomed to failure. The truth of this is beginning to be 
appreciated by the more enlightened supporters of social 
reforms and is brought into evidence by the advocacy of the 
democratization of industry, which is proposed after a fair 
trial of stressing action through group institutions, as mani- 
fest in labor laws. Of course all ideas and sentiments must 
be products of social organization, but so far as this social 
organization is built upon anything but a conscious formu- 
lation of ideas and moral sentiments, it cannot be the 
criterion of morality, public or private. It is certainly true 
that the problems which lead to ideas and moral sentiments 
are directly imposed upon the reflecting individuals, but 
they transform these problems in effecting their solutions. 
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This is in no sense a subjectivistic viewpoint; it is merely 
stressing the inevitable interaction between the individual 
and the group. Since all moral sentiments and reason are 
finally the activities of persons, it turns out that when the 
institution is too far stressed, some individuals are absorbing 
the group. If in the problem of social organization the 
insistence is upon the inclusion of individuals, it is more 
probable then that no one will be left out. With the em- 
phasis first and always upon the individual, we arrive at a 
genuine democracy. It is not an arbitrary matter whether 
we emphasize the individual or the institutions. Democracy 
is committed to an empirical philosophy, and that means 
always that concrete material must be the primary consider- 
ation. It is obvious that human persons constitute such 
material. 

Since social organization is a problem centering about the 
individual, whatever genuine social progress we may expect 
must come from the enlightenment of persons. This im- 
portant point argues forcibly that leagues of nations be 
leagues of persons. As long as we insist upon nations, we 
lose sight of their actual content and structure; we stress 
formal organization, rather than concrete organization; we 
stress nations rather than men. We can see in every line of 
past history that this is partly the cause of all social miseries. 
It is almost unbelievable what the consequence would be of 
thinking not in terms of national welfare but in terms of 
human welfare. To think in this way would remove the 
occasions for disputes arising from exclusive ownership or 
control of natural resources, and routes of travel and com- 
merce, since the power and prestige of nations drop out of 
account. In specific groups this sort of thinking would mean 
that all benefits would accrue to all persons within a nation. 
To think in terms of persons instead of classes would mean— 
to name some concrete facts of our own country—the aboli- 
tion of petty party strifes, the increase of the number of 
navigable rivers, and the decrease of palatial village post 
offices. In other words, the benefits of human association 
would be more evenly distributed. Perhaps no better ex- 
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ample of the effect of a developing self-consciousness can be 
cited than the sovereignty of the Swiss people. We can 
trace the supreme democracy of Switzerland, with its in- 
creasing benefits for all the people, directly to the self- 
consciousness of individual citizens. Because the Swiss are 
conscious of themselves as men in relation to other men, ° 
they can maintain their confederation with its heterogeneous 
groups of many languages, social traditions and religions, 
as the pride of all freedom loving men. It is because the 
Swiss appreciate the value and dignity of human personality 
that their social institutions have reached such a wonderful 
state of efficiency and service. 

The problem of state morality becomes reduced to the 
problem of education, since the development of self- 
consciousness is the process of acquiring information and 
intelligence. Progress of a political and social or ethical 
sort can come about only through the development of proper 
cultural attitudes. Men must be brought to realize the 
significance of human nature in all its varied phases. They 
must understand history correctly, which means to under- 
stand the faults and failings of nations and social institutions 
in the course of their development. Asa result they would 
grow to appreciate more the functions and purposes of in- 
stitutions, and their relation to the individuals they are 
designed to benefit. Self-consciousness of individuals 
depends upon an understanding of economic values; the 
vanity of luxury, the futility of unfair competition, and the 
absolute necessity of interhuman mutual aids must be 
taught as daily lessons from actual observation. The work 
of education must advance continuously so that the citizens 
of a nation may not be thought too ignorant to know their 
needs and to provide for them. A prime requisite for 
citizenship is the capacity to check the servants of the state. 
To hold this up as an ideal would mean much in the way of 
pointing out specific measures of political reforms, instances 
of which have been worked out in Switzerland. The proper 
education for citizenship would bring about such a state of 
enlightenment of individuals in a group that they would 
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abolish the secrecy now attending upon group relations, 
especially of the diplomatic sort. This would prevent 
classes in power from carrying on their high-handed anti- 
public activities, hidden from the public under the guise 
of preventing other nations from knowing their plans. 
When the men of the world are those really concerned in 
commerce and government, nations will be able to deal with 
each other in broad daylight. When treaties are honest 
and fair there is absolutely no necessity for secrecy. 

Because of present social conditions the program of 
education as it is here hinted at must seem huge in its 
proportions, but we must anticipate the puny objection that 
it is impossible to accomplish. During the course of the 
present war we have all seen the marvellous work of educa- 
tional campaigns. We have all learned a lot in a short time 
concerning the value of economic mutual aid, and general 
social co-operation, even when the aim was not the estab- 
lishment of a league of nations. If we should establish 
sincere educational campaigns in the avowed interests of 
permanent and universal human co-operation we could learn 
more, and with greater ease. 

The facts of the present war indicate that a start has 
already been made toward the attitude that the problems 
of states are the direct problems of the people. In the first 
place, perhaps as never before, the issues have been stated 
in terms of people and not government. There has been an 
enormous flood of literature concerning the self-determina- 
tion of peoples, even of the Africans. So persistent have 
been the suggestions for the improvement of the conditions 
of peoples, that we may hope for some permanent interest 
in human welfare. Inthe second place the present struggle 
is bringing out more than ever the importance of individuals 
in actual group activities. We are told that the war must 
be fought by women and children, as well as men, by work- 
ingmen and farmers, as well as soldiers, in short by all the 
people. This contrasts with situations in which the state 
hired a certain number of men and guns to carry on some 
enterprise of aggression and plunder. We are reaching 
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the stage where each individual in the group must be 
considered a part of the organized effort to accomplish 
a given result. This is carrying over into the realms of 
industry, commerce, and transportation, the league of 
nations which has been a fact for some time in the realms of 
art and science. The next stage should be one in which 
each person will be conscious of his place among the mem- 
bers of human society. When states become groups of 
self-conscious individuals, who realize their international 
relations of mutual aid and obligation, a war of aggression 
will certainly be less possible. And may we not then hope 
for a general amelioration of the outrages resulting from the 
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ETHICS IN MODERN FICTION. 
VICTOR 8. YARROS. 


claims have been made by con- 

temporary novelists and dramatists in behalf of fic- 
tion, or imaginative literature generally, as an agent or 
instrument of social and moral reform. The idea that fic- 
tion is an artistic and intellectual luxury does not satisfy 
our militant and progressive novelists, who not only resent 
any attempt to force on them rules of ‘‘composition” and 
form, notions of economy and unity and coherence, but re- 
pudiate and violate restrictions having reference to scope 
and subject-matter. Unlimited freedom is demanded by 
them in the name of the service they alone are capable of 
rendering to the cause of social reconstruction and progress. 

The leader of this group is H. G. Wells, a wide-awake, 
impressionable and restless novelist. In a recent essay he 
wrote: ‘‘The novel is to be the social mediator, the vehicle 
of understanding, the instrument of self-examination, the 
parade of morals and the exchange of manners, the factory 
of customs, the criticism of laws and institutions, and of 
social dogmas and ideas.”’ If the novel is to be and do all 
this, it follows that, as Mr. Wells further says, ‘‘the novelist 
is going to be the most potent of artists.’ He will, of 
course, tell stories, and take some pains to make them in- 
teresting and attractive—for on no other terms are readers 
to be procured—but his chief object will not be to amuse, 
to banish boredom, but to elevate man and society. The 
novelist will ‘‘present conduct, devise beautiful conduct, 
discuss conduct, analyze conduct, suggest conduct, illum- 
inate it through and through.”’ 

Now, novelists have always presented conduct—good, 
bad and indifferent conduct. Not a few have “illuminated 
it through and through” without “discussing” it and 
“analyzing” it in pages or sections of polemical and didac- 
tic writings. But it is precisely for the liberty of stopping 
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at any point, interrupting the narrative and delivering a 
sermon or essay on a relevant topic that Wells and others 
are boldly contending. Again, novelists have always criti- 
cized laws and institutions, dogmas and ideas, but it 
appears they have done this too timidly, too indirectly, 
too artfully. Laws of form and composition have ham- 
pered them more or less, and this handicap must be thrown 
off! 

Frankly, if the emancipated novelists and dramatists ex- 
pect support or even sympathy from theoretical or practical 
sociologists, they are likely to suffer disappointment. 
Serious thinkers and earnest social reformers care for liter- 
ary and dramatic art far too much to rejoice in, or even re- 
main indifferent to, the degradation and disfigurement of 
the novel or the play. They do not think, moreover, that 
such degradation and disfigurement would prove, either in 
the short or long run, of any perceptible benefit to Social 
Science, or to scientific or philosophical thought. 

There are certain social services that the artist can render 
without violating the laws of his province. By stimulating 
the imagination, by exciting interest, by arousing pity and 
compassion, by provoking thought and discussion, by 
making men and women uncomfortable, discontented, 
ashamed, determined to ‘‘do something,” the true artist 
can contribute his share toward the eradication of an evil 
and the solution of a grave but neglected problem. It was 
legitimate for a Dickens to deal with the horrors of the 
debtor’s prison, or with the scandals and injustice of the 
law’s delays and senseless technicalities. It was legitimate 
for a Victor Hugo to describe the last hours of a convict 
condemned to die, in a bit of thrilling fiction, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the movement for the abolition 
of capital punishment. It was legitimate—pace Professor 
Paul Shorey, as we shall see,—for Mr. Galsworthy to hold, 
in ‘‘ Justice,” the mirror up to the nature of our system of 
law, justice and prison-discipline. 

These are a few illustrations out of many that show how 
artists, while remaining artists and satisfying the demand 
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for unity, economy and form, can promote the cause of 
reform and progress. But what is the method, the proced- 
ure, of these artist-reformers? They present pictures, they 
depict reality, they portray life as it is, and if morals are 
drawn and lessons extracted from these pictures and tales, 
it is life itself that teaches the morals or lessons. Of course, 
the artist, in going to life, must select typical cases, rather 
than exceptional ones. If hard cases make bad law, un- 
usual and rare cases make bad art. The readers remain 
cold and indifferent. They feel that an illegitimate assault 
is being made on their emotions. They resent the trick, 
the utterly artificial arrangement of the facts of the situa- 
tion. It is only when the artist deals honestly with com- 
mon and familiar experience that he is capable of arousing 
sympathy and stirring his public to action. 

But, if life faithfully pictured teaches its own lessons, 
then the deliberate and didactic preaching and teaching of 
the artist is superfluous, gratuitous, needless, offensive to 
the taste of his cultivated readers or auditors. The novel, 
the drama, is no place for arguments, discussions and polem- 
ics. Arguments against capital punishment should be ad- 
dressed to legislators and would-be legislators, to influential 
executives, to civic bodies, to political assemblies. The 
artist cannot interrupt his story to present statistics, to 
institute comparisons, to refute misconceptions, to meet 
objections. The notion that you can beguile people into 
reading arguments in novels when they will not read them 
in pamphlets, newspapers or sermons, is baseless. The 
sacrifice of art for the sake of social advantage is almost in- 
variably a vain sacrifice. The story is marred, while the 
hoped-for benefit fails to materialize, for the reader 
learns to skip. 

The sociologist or the scientific reformer, therefore, will 
not ask of the artist the useless sacrifice of his art. He will 
appreciate the artist’s aid when given, but he will demand 
that it be given within the limits assigned by the rules of 
artistic composition and form. He will not expect the 
artist to do work for which art is not fitted. He will not 
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expect the artist to insert editorial or magazine articles, or 
analytical arguments, into the pages of a narrative. He 
will, therefore, shake his head doubtfully at Mr. Wells’s 
promise, or threat, to discuss and analyze conduct and 
make the novel the particular vehicle of direct criticism, 
advocacy and reconstruction. 

Let us, after these general observations, undertake a 
brief comparative study of two of the most famous and suc- 
cessful of current examples of sociological fiction. One of 
these, Mr. Galsworthy’s tense drama, ‘‘ Justice,” will illus- 
trate the right method, while the second, Mr. Wells’s ‘‘ Re- 
search Magnificent,’ a shapeless and formless novel, will 
illustrate the wrong method, ‘‘how not to do it’’—how not 
to use fiction as a vehicle for social criticism. 

The title of Mr. Galsworthy’s play has an ironical sound. 
The author doubtless intends his auditors and readers to 
ask, after the last tragic scene, ‘‘Is this our law? Is this 
our justice? Is this our way of correcting and reforming 
criminals, or of safeguarding the public interest? Can we 
do no better than this in this age of pragmatism, new 
realism, science, radical innovations, bold and fearless in- 
quiry into origins and meanings?” 

Professor Paul Shorey, in a recent lecture, complained 
of the intellectual ‘‘dishonesty” of Galsworthy in this 
social drama. But Professor Shorey has an erroneous idea 
of the playwright’s intention or implied moral. Mr. Gals- 
worthy does not condemn punishment and correction as 
such; he does not overlook society in his compassion for the 
criminal; he does not indorse the notion of personal irre- 
sponsibility; he does not advocate non-resistance to evil 
and aggression within the body politic. Neither does he 
shirk the main problem or commit the blunder of selecting 
a rare, exceptional case. Just what does he do? The an- 
swer depends on our interpretation of the plot. 

Here is what takes place. A young clerk in a London 
law office forges his employer’s check and steals a sum of 
money. The offense is his first. In committing it he 
yields to almost irresistible temptation. He is a weak, not 
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a vicious, character. An intelligent judge and jury would, 
under an intelligent law, inflict a mild but sufficiently 
deterrent punishment on the young clerk. The too me- 
chanical system inflicts on him a severe and degrading pun- 
ishment. 

Certainly there is a difference between a rational penalty 
and an irrational one, between a penalty calculated to deter 
and a penalty calculated to embitter and poison a criminal’s 
mind. The student of criminology is aware of the differ- 
ence. 

Galsworthy’s play undoubtedly stimulates thought along 
this line and suggests fruitful questions. Granted that 
young Felder (certainly a type) deserved restraint and cor- 
rection, what form should that correction have taken? 
Was solitary confinement a rational form of discipline? 
Did it tend to strengthen Felder’s weak will, to impress 
upon him the need of resisting temptation, or the sanity 
and fairness of society’s aims in sending him to jail? Work, 
a chance for study, an opportunity to use his brains in pris- 
on, to co-operate, perhaps, in maintaining discipline among 
the convicts—it is such things as these that tend to reclaim 
convicts and render them safe and useful members of so- 
ciety after their release. Auditors feel and say these things 
while watching the trial and prison scenes. 

So far, then, ‘‘Justice,’”’ by holding the mirror up to 
nature, teaches common sense lessons. Our sympathy 
with the convict is not maudlin; it is thoroughly rational 
and worthy. 

And what happens next? The convict is at last freed. 
He has suffered terribly and unjustly for his sin, his weak- 
ness, his folly. How does organized society meet him in 
his effort to rehabilitate himself? How do the police treat 
him? What is done to protect him from idleness and 
temptation? 

Mr. Galsworthy again gives us certain episodes and 
scenes—typical, honest, lifelike episodes and scenes—that 
answer these questions. The dramatist does not utter one 
‘“‘didactic”’ sentence. But the final scenes are as eloquent 
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as any sermon on “after treatment” of convicts, especially 
of convicts much sinned against by the law and by careless 
society. ‘‘Justice”’ is true art, if not exactly high or subtle 
art. It is honest and significant art. 

But what is Mr. Wells’s “‘Research Magnificent”? 
Form it does not even claim. It is a loose, inartistic narra- 
tive with many asides, comments and polemical observa- 
tions. Its plot has no center and no unity. Scenes are 
laid in several places, and any other places would have 
served as well as those chosen by the novelist. There is 
nothing “‘inevitable” in the development or climax. 
Everything is manufactured, invented. As to any lesson 
or moral, none emerges. Mr. Wells evidently has certain 
notions concerning aristocracy, true and false, and concern- 
ing the obligations of a true and high-minded aristocrat. 
We may or may not sympathize with these ideas. At the 
best, they are nebulous and insular. But the story itself, 
with all the incidents and adventures imagined by the 
author, leads to no definite or firm conclusion. 

Here is the story in a nutshell. A young and intelligent 
Englishman, whose mother divorced his provincial and 
commonplace father and married a titled surgeon, finds 
himself at the threshold of life the possessor of a large for- 
tune. Noblesse oblige; the young aristocrat and millionaire 
feels that he owes service to society in return for his inde- 
pendence and affluence. To do nothing, to amuse himself, 
to waste time and talent, seems to him not only dishonor- 
able but doubly dishonorable in an aristocrat. Therefore 
he decides to fit himself for a part worthy of his powers and 
opportunities. So far so good. But the young man finds 
that he is deficient in physical courage, and how can a man 
be useful without courage? It becomes necessary to de- 
velop his courage, and the author puts him through various 
‘‘stunts”—pardon the colloquial word—with that end in 
view. Of the need of moral courage, we hear nothing. 
Perhaps every aristocrat is born with moral courage! Let 
that pass, however. 

The proper physical equipment having been secured, the 
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young aristocrat starts out to study men and institutions, 
governments and economic and social systems. He visits 
Russia, among other adventures, and we get some very 
superficial and journalistic pages on the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. The aristocrat learns nothing worth 
while in Russia—of course not. He pursues his futile 
travels and “‘investigations,” and the last scene is laid in 
South Africa, where there are strikes, riots, capital-and- 
labor problems, as well as bewildering race problems. 
The young aristocrat and ‘‘researcher” learns nothing 
there, either. Again, how could he? But he gets shot 
in a street riot and dies of the wound. The research thus 
ends abruptly and futilely. The young man had reached 
no conclusions and was not ready for any noteworthy réle 
in society. Had he lived, traveled and investigated for 
another decade or two, he might or might not have found 
himself, have decided to join this or that party, school or 
movement. Just why he is cut off by his maker in his 
prime, we cannot tell. Accidents happen, and tourists 
with missions may get shot in street riots and violent strikes. 
But many more escape and betake themselves to pastures 
new. 

What, precisely, does this story teach us? Nothing 
whatever. Was there conscious irony in Mr. Wells’s title— 
‘‘The Research Magnificent”? Hardly, for Mr. Wells is 
not the man to content himself with ironic hints. He de- 
mands unrestricted freedom of comment and discussion, 
as we have seen. He demands the fullest recognition of 
the novelist’s right to stop and analyze character and con- 
duct. In this novel he strangely refrains from exercising 
this right where such exercise might have been most useful. 
The young aristocrat was plainly naive and foolish in his 
notions of social research. He need not, in point of fact, 
have left London. Russia and India and South Africa 
severally have baffling and interesting problems galore, but 
a young Briton intending to enter parliament, or write 
books, or deliver lectures, by way of playing his part and 
rendering service to humanity, has plenty to do at home 
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studying the British land question, the British system of 
taxation, the wage system, the platforms of the Labor and 
Socialist parties, the problem of Ireland, the problem of 
popular education. The young aristocrat might have 
found abundant occupation in studying the Fabian tracts 
on rent and interest, the defence of so-called individualism 
by Mallock, the theories of Spencer and of the Liberty and 
Property Defence League. Russia and South Africa can 
teach a young and anxious Briton nothing fundamental. 
The fundamental and essential problems of government, 
industry and society are the same everywhere—at least, 
the same in all civilized and advanced countries. The 
social researcher would better stay at home, mingle with 
the various classes, elements and strata of his own land, 
avoid needless complexities and realize how difficult and 
intricate the problem of social justice is under the most 
favorable circumstances. There are bitter and violent 
strikes in London and in Manchester. There are riots in 
Dublin and in the Ulster counties. It is the business of a 
“‘free”’ novelist like Mr. Wells to make this plain to young 
and earnest men of independent fortune and leisure. 

The fact is, thousands of men and women, young and old, 
aristocratic and plebeian, hard-working and persons of 
leisure, are and long have been conducting the ‘‘research 
magnificent.”” Some of them have reached conclusions, 
while others are still at sea, oppressed by doubts and mis- 
givings. It is strange that Mr. Wells should have failed to 
realize and bring home this simple truth. 

The first duty of analysts and interpreters of character 
and conduct, let me repeat, is to make sure that the char- 
acter and conduct are typical, worth interpreting. Pecu- 
liar, pathological instances are of no value as a basis for 
generalizations. Social fiction and the social drama should 
concern themselves with the normal, the significant, the 
truly symptomatic. The right interpretation of significant 
phenomena is as difficult as it is necessary to the statesmen, 
the reformer, the moralist. Let men of letters study and 
interpret social, economic, and moral phenomena, for it is 
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true no human activity or interest is alien to them. But 
they must never forget that they are artists first and inter- 
preters in the second place. Their business is first of all 
that of telling a good story, of conceiving and developing 
an interesting and alluring ‘‘plot.”” When they turn essay- 
ists, preachers, partisan controversialists or commonplace 
philosophers—as most of them do when they subordinate 
art to sermonizing—we get neither literature nor helpful 


interpretation. 
Victor S. YARROs. 
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EUTHANASIA. 
HERBERT L. STEWART. 


| bal a characteristically mordant passage Meterlinck has 

poured scorn upon what he regards as a superstitious 
timidity of the medical profession.! He refers to the doctors 
who exhaust every scientific method in order to prolong 
a life which is plainly forfeit to some hopeless and excru- 
ciating disease. He stigmatises this use of knowledge as 
“‘enabling mankind only to die in greater pain than the 
animals that know nothing.” If such scruple be right, 
why, he asks, are opiates constantly administered, which 
dull pain at the price of weakening the final resistance? 
Is it not inconsistent in a doctor to give morphia as an 
analgesic, but to refuse under any circumstances to pre- 
scribe a lethal dose? For the morphia even in so-called 
“‘safe’”’ quantities will often hasten the end. Meterlinck 
finds the explanation in those lingering religious fears 
which the scientific practitioner is now ashamed to acknowl- 
edge, because the corresponding beliefs have died away, 
but which, like many another vestigial relic of obsolete 
mental habits, can influence conduct long after they have 
ceased to form part of a creed. Medical men, it seems, 
are still subconsciously not less terrified than Hamlet of 
‘“‘something after death.” At all events they act as though 
they were convinced that the ills we know not of are so great 
as to justify us in deferring them at any cost in present 
torture. ‘‘Of two evils, to avoid that which they know to 
be imaginary, they choose the real one.’ Although the 
chief pain of death is in the tedious expectation of it, yet 
the horror of that which is not in itself to be dreaded has 
become a pretext for extending the very circumstance by 
which alone one’s latter end is made genuinely horrible. 
And the prediction is, of course, offered that in time science 


1 The passage is in Chaps. VI-X of his book entitled Death. 
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will repudiate this cowardice, and facilitate rather than 
delay the happy despatch. 

In this article no account will be taken of what Meter- 
linck so contemptuously dismisses as “‘ barbarous prejudice.” 
The problem will be faced quite apart from those motives 
or prohibitions that are drawn from religion. This limit 
will be observed, not in the least because the writer ac- 
quiesces in this purely secular attitude, but simply for the 
sake of clearness, and to secure the advantage of consider- 
ing one question at a time. 

The very completeness of the case which our nimble 
critic makes out might well suggest to him that it is worth 
while to look at it again, and to ask whether in view of so 
widespread a feeling in this age of loosened religious appre- 
hensions there is not more to be said than he has himself 
allowed for. If the argument is internally so rigorous as 
at first sight it appears to be, may there not be a doubt 
about some latent presupposition which has been taken 
as so obvious that there is no need to prove it, or even to 
mention it? The moment we view the matter so, we 
notice that Meterlinck assumes as the only relevant con- 
sideration an accurate balancing of pleasures and pains. 
And to take this for granted will evoke vehement protest 
from not a few of the least theologically minded moralists 
of our time. 

Common thinking no doubt assumes the same. The 
everyday pessimist thinks his case against life has been 
made clear once for all in the lines of Byron: 

Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
’Tis something better not to be. 
Or again, in words more precisely appropriate to the prob- 
lem before us: 


The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep; 
Nor need I to repine 
That all those charms have passed away 
I might have watched through long decay. 
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It is a short step from this to the question whether there 
are no cases in which release may be artificially accelerated. 
But are there no grounds for the prevailing ‘‘prejudice”’ 
except fears of hell? 

Now it is plain that if we have no principle in mind but 
the calculus of pleasures and pains, we shall become much 
embarrassed with other problems besides that of Euthan- 
asia. ‘This is only one of a group which surround the open- 
ing as well as the close of life. Should the embryo be 
destroyed when childbirth would be exceptionally perilous 
or exceptionally exhausting? Is it right to rear an infant 
that is congenitally deformed? What degree of guilt be- 
longs to the crime of abortion, when no special danger is 
dreaded, and the object is merely to escape inconvenience? 
If we discount as mere prejudice the common conviction of 
an inviolable sanctity in life, the answer to these puzzles will 
be made still harder thanit has yet been. It will vary with 
the temperament of the person judging, with the degree for 
instance of his personal sensitiveness to pain, and with his 
estimate of the sources from which a human being may be- 
come able to derive pleasure. Who knows whether the he- 
donic result will be positive or negative if we choose to pre- 
serve a mother with unimpaired vitality rather than a sickly 
mother plus a normal babe? Who can tell whether the 
birth that is prevented would have been the beginning of 
happiness or of misery? Who can decide whether the 
deformed child would have enjoyed the world less than a 
robust one? And it seems quite impossible to set limits 
to the pleasure calculus in such a fashion as to use it only in 
respect of those whose acute disease has brought them to 
the brink of death. Does not alike principle apply to those 
whose chronic ailment forbids the hope of permanent cure, 
but not the expectation of a long continued and futile in- 
validity. Why should we shorten the term for the senile 
paralytic but not for the young victim of a deep-seated 
tuberculosis? 

If, however, the advocates of Euthanasia owe the force 
of their argument to over-simplification, those on the other 
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hand who denounce Euthanasia often escape the sting of 
the problem by artfully misstating it. For example, they 
draw a sharp distinction between actively causing death 
and merely withholding that medical or surgical treatment 
by which death would be delayed. They would not ad- 
minister a dose of opium which they knew would be fatal, 
but they would refuse to perform an operation whose value 
would be no more than temporary. Sometimes they seem 
to invoke the old casuistical argument, so much derided by 
Pascal, about ‘‘directing the intention.” ‘“‘A military 
man,” says the monk in Provincial Letters, ‘‘may demand 
satisfaction on the spot from the person who has injured 
him,—not indeed with the intention of returning evil for 
evil, but with that of preserving his honour.” Thus it is 
suggested that a drug may be given with the design of 
relieving pain, even though any pharmacist would have 
had a shrewd guess that the effect would be lethal. Surely 
one is responsible for the consequence of one’s action, in 
so far as that consequence was foreseen, even though it was 
not explicitly aimed at. The surgeon who declined to 
remove an appendix in a normally promising case would 
not be guiltless of the death which he knew how to prevent. 
It may be, indeed, that there are some deaths which should 
not be prevented. But can we say that he who, when in 
charge of a patient, conduces to a fatal issue by his wilful 
omission is less accountable for it than he who brings it 
about by his wilful performance? 

To put it so may seem like the tyranny of a harsh logic, 
fit only for those little minds which Emerson reproached 
for their narrow determination to be ‘‘consistent.”” A mul- 
titude of persons would, beyond doubt, passively watch 
that approaching doom which they would not for worlds 
lend a hand to precipitate. And let no athlete of logic 
deny that their mind is honest and their purpose is pure. 


2 E.g. the famous Chicago case of two years ago, when a surgeon declined to 
save by operation the life of an infant whose mind would necessarily be defec- 
tive. Many persons who approved his “leaving nature to take her course” 
would have heartily condemned a deliberate infanticide. 
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Yet as Lord Morley hasrecently reminded us, great thoughts, 
though they come from the heart, must go round by way 
of the head. It does seem useless to whittle our problem 
down, to make ourselves think that we have solved it 
when we have only taken means to verbally disguise it, or 
when we have managed to confuse it with some other 
problem which, rightly stated, presents no difficulty. One 
judges with clearness upon it only in proportion as one 
makes the alternatives sharp, unambiguous, uncompro- 
mising. We have to picture the physician at the bedside 
of a patient whom he is morally certain that he cannot 
save, but whom he is similarly certain that he can for some 
time keep alive. Every medical man has met with such 
cases. Probably not a few medical men have acted in 
regard to them upon a principle which they would have 
been afraid to formulate even to themselves. They have 
taken palliative measures which ‘‘involved enormous risk, 
but were justifiable in such desperate circumstances,’’ while 
in their hearts they suspected that the last agony would 
thus be abbreviated. When they thought about it after 
the death, they would have hated to lay down any uni- 
versal maxim, felt perhaps no slight general uneasiness, but 
consoled themselves with a sort of instinctive feeling that 
‘‘on the whole it was for the best.” Surely it would be 
advantageous that one’s mind should face the facts in 
their nakedness, and state a rule of which conscience need 
not be ashamed. 

The revolutionary advocates argue thus: 

Here is a suffering invalid, who has nothing to look for- 
ward to but a short time of ignominious and extending 
distress. The values of life have for him departed finally 
and irrevocably. He has full use of his faculties, but they 
waken each day to a darker prospect. His pain is not 
merely personal; it is shared sympathetically by those 
dearest to him and he knows well that for his own sake 
they hope the end may not be far off. He is moved by no 
individual whim, but by the considered judgment of the 
medical expert that all thought of improvement is vain. 
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Why may he not summon his doctor, state his reasoned 
wish, secure an unbiased concurrence on the part of his 
family, and give his written sanction to the sole expedient 
of mercy which the circumstances permit? Is not this the 
generous and the far sighted thing to do? We applaud 
the man who sacrifices himself on the battle field, on police 
duty, in the ward of the infectious hospital, that others 
may benefit. What distinguishes this case from those? 
May we not even bring it under the majestic law, ‘‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends?” 

It is always worth while in an ethical enigma to look 
back at the history of man’s ideas on the subject. Modern 
Eugenism, for instance—always a little self-conscious in its 
intellectuality—is wont to put forth its more extreme 
proposals as if they were the pure outcome of advanced 
scientific insight. The truth is, as all historians are aware, 
that thoroughly uncultured Sparta was “advanced” in 
just the same fashion, and, as anthropologists have of late 
assured us, that the systematic selection of infants to be 
reared is carried out by primitive savage tribes with a 
sociological resoluteness that would put Mr. F. H. Bradley 
to shame. To know this should suggest to the Eugenist a 
fresh self-examination. He should make sure that he is 
really aiming at that social improvement in which each 
iwill be the care of all, not reverting to that social crudeness 
under which the individual was a mere instrument of the 
tribe. Killing the aged and infirm is an ancient custom of 
the Hottentots, and they defend it just on Meterlinck’s 
ground of an intelligent compassion. The Chukchi speak 
of “‘the friendly stroke which lets out the scanty remnant 
of existence.”” The outworn Melanesian chief begs to be 
put out of his misery when he is no longer fit to sustain his 
old prowess, and his relatives think it a disgrace if they have 
left him to the slow decay of nature. The Hawaiians, the 
New Zealand aborigines, the Australian Blackfoots are 
unanimous, if not on “birth-control,” at least on the social 
need for a stern sifting of the cradle that the racial type 
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may not degenerate. Infanticide and abortion in the 
Greco-Roman world were regarded with indulgence, and 
often with approval. 

But closest to the problem we have set out to discuss was 
that puzzle about suicide which so exercised the minds of 
the Roman Stoics. De Quincey in an astonishing para- 
graph tells us that the only book ever written in palliation 
of suicide was Donne’s Biathanatos, and notes the curious 
fact that the author should have been a Christian divine! 
Was De Quincey quite unacquainted with Pliny’s Letters? 
Case after case is there recorded, in which the argument is 
developed on both sides, and we are left in no doubt as to 
Pliny’s personal view. What should be done in a situation 
of incurable disease was much discussed during that sombre, 
introspective period of Roman society under the early 
Cesars. We read of Titus Aristo, who summoned a coun- 
cil of physicians to tell him whether his ailment was hope- 
less, announcing that out of regard to his friends he would 
make a fight for life so long as he had a fighting chance, 
but that if no chance remained he must not be prevented 
from anticipating his fate.* The deathbed of Tullius 
Marcellinus is described as the scene of a similar grim 
debate, and the decision is reached that suicide is the only 
rational course.‘ Seneca insists that here is one of the 
few cases in which each may fitly follow his individual 
impulse, for a man’s life at least is his own, and he is as 
much entitled to choose how and when he will give it up as 
to select the ship in which he will sail on a journey or the 
house which he means to inhabit.’ That there remained a 
refuge from humiliation of which even Nero could not 
deprive his victims was the chief comfort of many a Roman 
noble under the Terror. Those who preferred to quote 
Epicurus rather than Zeno dwelt upon the axiom that each 
man may choose whether he will await Death coming to 
him or whether he will go to meet Death. Epictetus bade 


3 Pliny, Episiles i, 22. 
4 Seneca, Epistles Ixxvii. 
5 Ibid, 
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his disciples remember above all things that ‘‘the door is 
open,”’ that like boys at play when we are tired of the sport 
we can decide to end it, and that while this alternative 
remains we should not both continue and complain.°® 

The old Stoics were far indeed from that bald hedonistic 
calculus which, in the passage I have referred to, seems to 
be endorsed by Meterlinck. They had much more in 
mind than a weighing of rival amounts of pleasure. What 
they contemplated was a life which had lost its prospect of 
dignity, of worth, of civic action. They felt reluctant to 
make themselves a deadweight upon others. They looked 
upon disease less in its character of painfulness than in 
that of degradation. Ina word, what they had in view was 
the preserving of that Roman gravitas from which all the 
Roman virtues were supposed to spring. And Donne in 
the passage quoted by De Quincey took a similar attitude. 
He held that choice was permissible, but not a capricious 
choice, and that the guilt of choosing wrongly had various 
degrees of heinousness. He argued that just as the killing 
of another may, according to circumstances, be murder, or 
man-slaughter, or justifiable homicide, so he who kills 
himself must have the ground of his act investigated before 
we can say how he should be judged. 

Now it is undoubtedly a fact that the new sense of in- 
violableness in life was introduced by the Christian religion, 
and that it was there connected closely with the doctrine of 
a future state. This, however, does not mean that the 
value of the new principle is for ever bound up with the 
truth of the doctrine on which it originally rested, so that 
those who have moved away from this part of the Christian 
creed must, if they are logical, sit light by the correspond- 
ing part of Christian practice. There are many instances 
where a moral plane, reached at first in obedience to a 
dogma, has been kept for excellent reasons which the dogma 
did not, at least directly, contain. The first great move- 
ment of the Church against slavery—the movement which 
led to multiplied manumissions and the pledging of eccle- 


6 Arrian, i, 24. 
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siastical treasure to ransom prisoners from enslavement— 
had its origin in the belief that all mankindjhave immortal 
natures, redeemed at the same infinite price. The protest 
against war and against the gladiatorial show arose from 
the feeling that none may send another unsummoned 
into an eternity for which his soul is unprepared. The 
impulse of charity was rooted in the hope that by giving 
alms to the poor the giver would acquire a holiness which 
fitted him for the inheritance of the blessed. But the 
deepened humanitarianism remained long after men had 
begun to interpret equality as a rule for this world apart 
from all thought of the next, long after a less rigorous view 
had been taken of judgments to come, long after the reliev- 
ing of distress had ceased to be relied on as a means to the 
selfish acquisition of merit for the donor. In the same way 
our belief in the sanctity of life may well be independent of 
those theological considerations which first gave rise to it, 
and might even without inconsequence survive their total 
abandonment. The question is, what value has this 
sentiment of inviolable reverence for mankind to-day? 
Meterlinck’s airy confidence in answering it is that of one 
very insufficiently skilled in the ethical interpretation of 
the past. 

I beg to submit regarding our problem the following 
considerations: 

(a) Let us avail ourselves of the light that is always cast 
by putting an extreme instance. If in a hopeless case a 
sufferer’s distress reached the utmost limit of excruciation 
that was compatible with continued consciousness, if no 
anodyne were available by which it could be assuaged, if 
it were likely to be long drawn out, and if the sufferer him- 
self, fully apprised of the facts, were pleading for release, 
it seems certain that no one, except under the compulsion 
of those religious terrors which we have agreed to exclude 
from the inquiry, would condemn the doctor who fore- 
stalled death. More than this, it seems not less certain 
that our humane sentiments would make us condemn the 
doctor who refused to do so, and that those humane persons 
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who did not condemn him would be either consciously or 
unconsciously governed by religious restraints which they 
were endeavouring to disguise under another name. 

But the argument from an extreme instance is always 
liable to be confronted by the argument from the other 
extreme. Young Prothero in The Research Magnificent 
cannot understand how Benham had courage to cross a 
field against the menace of a bull. He asks how far such 
foolhardiness would go. Suppose it had been an elephant? 
A mad elephant? A pack of wolves? Benham aptly 
retorts, ‘‘Well, suppose in your case it had been a wild cat? 
A fierce mastiff? A lap dog?” So when Meterlinck asks 
us where we mean to stop in the way of palliating timidity 
we may ask where he means to stop in the way of heroic 
daring. Would he connive at a happy release for the 
pheumonia patient against whom the chances seemed to 
preponderate? Would he kill because the cure must be 
tedious, or painful, or of dubious success? Would he 
allow a liberum arbitrium to the individual’s own estimate 
of surplus pleasure and pain? Would he gratify the habit- 
ual melancholic, or yield to the fretful demand of the 
victim of ennui? It is quite certain that he would not 
defend Euthanasia for all persons to whom, either in a 
momentary mood, or even by constant temperamental 
preference, death seemed the more agreeable solution. 
Still less would any surgeon with a conscience consider the 
propriety, even if the patient asked for it, of ending a life 
because it had become burdensome to his nursing rela- 
tives. Plainly then there are some considerations other 
than those of the hedonistic calculus, by which the accept- 
ance of this tremendous responsibility has to be decided. 

(b) The result is not more definite if we include the 
consideration as to whether a life has permanently lost its 
prospect of ‘‘usefulness”’ or ‘‘dignity.”” Such matters are, 
as a rule, far beyond our coarse scales of measurement to 
appraise. There are dignities, and there are even high 
social uses, which belong especially to the last scene. It is 
not only when thought of as the entrance to a new career 
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that majestic impressiveness surrounds the final parting. 
The concluding chapters of Plato’s Phedo, although lit up 
with no such radiant confidence, present a picture that has 
been gazed upon by the best men with reverence for more 
than two thousand years. How much less precious would 
have been the legacy of Socrates to his circle and to us, if 
there had been any failure in his fortitude, or any clutching 
at a wretched anodyne! And would there not have been 
greater excuse for thus anticipating an unjust sentence 
than for shirking the common lot of mankind? One need 
make no large assumptions of evangelical piety to see in the 
aged who calmly await their end, or in the young who bear 
up without repining against the ravages of premature 
decay, an example of patient endurance and of the highest 
sort of moral courage which this fretful world cannot 
afford to lose. If the cynic calls this an unreal idealisation 
of what in practice is only sordid and distressing, there is 
not a rural doctor or a rural clergyman whose experience 
will not put such cynicism to shame. Perhaps the lesson 
taught by such obscure heroes in their death is more than 
all our most subtle moralist will ever teach by the admoni- 
tions of a lifetime. 

(c) There seems to be no doubt that the advocates of 
Euthanasia indulge in much rhetorical exaggeration about 
medical helplessness in the last stages of a painful disease. 
I speak as a layman, and with the desire to be corrected if 
Iam wrong. But it is surely a fact that scientific advance 
has placed resource after resource at the physician’s dis- 
posal, by which, when cure cannot be expected, suffering 
may be more and more efficiently checked. If one sort of 
analgesic is too dangerous for the special case, others are 
available. Nor is it really improper to say that larger 
risks may be faced in proportion as the distress is extreme. 
In all sorts of situation risk is legitimate in the ratio of the 
good that may be achieved. But there is a world of differ- 
ence between accepting a remote chance if it is a real 
chance, and taking measures under the pretence of chance 
where there is no chance at all. On the whole it seems 
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certain that those poignant cases so often presented to us 
as if they were habitual are in truth among the veryrarest 
exceptions in medical practice. 

(d) Even if we were clear about the principle, the appli- 
cation of it would be full of difficulties. It would, of 
course, be necessary to state with the utmost rigour, and 
to embody in legal formule, the terms upon which medical 
men might exercise their new and most alarming powers. 
The effect of such an announcement would extend far 
beyond the circle of those who had any desire to take 
advantage of it. It would be received with horror by very 
many persons who would think of themselves as presenting 
to the eye of the world cases that were prima facie suitable 
for such treatment. Their minds would dwell upon it with 
the more morbid persistence just as they grew weaker and 
less able to appreciate the limits by which the lethal author- 
ity was hedged about. For them the whole relationship 
between physician and patient would be degraded. An 
affectionate confidence on the part of the invalid towards 
those who care for him is the basis of all successful healing. 
How many infirm persons will look upon their doctor not 
with confidence but with a terrified distrust, once they 
realise that he approaches them for any other purpose than 
to cure? Once they understand that he may probably be 
weighing in his mind whether on the whole he ought not to 
suggest that they be quietly and mercifully killed? It is 
idle to say that under no circumstances would such a step 
be considered without the patient’s consent and even the 
patient’s initiative. Is he to look forward to his last weeks 
with the thought that the world expects him, as a man of 
intelligence, to face the dilemma about a ‘‘useful” or a 
‘‘useless”’ life? Is it to be impressed on him that he has to 
choose when he shall cease to be a charge and a trial to his 
relatives? That an exhausted and nerve-racked sufferer 
should have to feel this option resting upon himself, that 
he should think of those around as silently criticising his 
irrational cowardice and judging him—like Charles II— 
for being ‘‘such an unconscionable time in dying,” that 
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he should recognise in each new visit of his medical adviser 
another occasion on which his own obstinate vitality is 
being reviewed and deplored—all this constitutes a picture 
from which the most coldly scientific might recoil. A new 
pang will be added to old age if one has to keep probing 
one’s conscience as to whether the will to live has not some 
admixture of selfish inconsiderateness. A new distress 
will poison the ministries of the sick room if one has any 
ground to suspect that the tender offices of friendship are 
rendered amid a protesting sense that it is not reasonable 
that they should any longer be imposed. A new terror 
will surround the deathbed if the expert attendant must 
be expected to come, not with the eager enthusiasm of a 
healer, but with the unflinching scrutiny of Eugenics, and 
the frigid impartialities of Race Culture. 

(e) In this, as in a multitude of moral problems, it is not 
enough to ask ourselves how the arguments are balanced 
in some rare and extraordinary case. We must ask whether 
the remedy which we establish as a special resort for special 
need would not in all likelihood be misapplied in other and 
most unsuitable cases. I am far indeed from suggesting 
Kant’s maxim that conduct must be bad if it cannot be 
universalised. Often what is right for A who is excep- 
tionally placed would be wrong for B whose position is not 
exceptional. But A ought to consider the probability in 
this imperfect world of his example spreading where its 
effect will be thoroughly evil. He must often sacrifice 
something to which he may feel personally entitled, because 
he could not obtain it without causing harm to his neigh- 
bour. For instance, nine-tenths of the plausible case for a 
widely extended facility of divorce would break down if it 
were remembered that for one unhappy marriage where 
good would be done by a more flexible law there are a 
dozen marriages in which such a precedent would be, not 
indeed legitimately, but none the less disastrously abused. 
Moral compromise, as Lecky called it, is of the very es- 
sence of our duty to our neighbour. And though all the 
considerations I have so far urged were to be discounted, 
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there would still remain much force in the argument that a 
permission of Euthanasia would inevitably lower mankind’s 
regard for the sanctity of life, would introduce the habit 
of casting up advantages and disadvantages, and would 
expose us in the gravest sphere of all to those dangers by 
which the casuist is notoriously beset. Nicholas Bulstrode 
in Middlemarch, watching by the bedside and allowing 
himself to think whether the death of the patient would not 
on the whole be ‘“‘for the glory of God,” is no doubt an 
appallingly extreme example. But the risk of abuse is 
plainly real, and the abuse if it should occur is frightful to 
contemplate. The plea about a man’s laying down his 
life for his friends may well be met by the plea that he should 
keep his life lest he set his friends a pattern by which man- 
kind’s most precious quality of fortitude will be weakened, 
the all too seductive spirit of self-indulgence will be rein- 
forced, and the dishonesty of seeking reasons to forsake 
the former and yield to the latter will be more and more 
diffused. Perhaps the present, time when circumstances 
have made us. hold the individual life cheaper than ever 
before, is specially unsuited to such an experiment. 

It is not, however, my purpose to advance any dogmatic 
position, so much as to set forth certain aspects of our prob- 
lem which have been less emphasised than their importance 
seems to deserve. The case for the innovating school is 
easy to maintain, so easy indeed as to arouse a very legiti- 
mate suspicion of its depth. The modern psychologist is 
quite at one with Condorcet in his remark that men pre- 
serve the prejudices of childhood, country, and age, long 
after they have recognised all the truths by which such 
prejudices should be destroyed. But it is not less true 
that the inveterate traditions of mankind contain as a rule 
some principle which is by no means wholly absurd. No 
doubt senseless prejudice is always tenacious. But it does 
not follow that all tenacity of belief in men who cannot 
justify themselves by reasoning is the result of « prejudice 
that is intrinsically senseless. In a poignant case the argu- 
ment for suicide may seem dialectically complete. Yet who 
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does not feel with ‘“‘godless Billy” in Lavengro that after 
all suicide is both undignified and unheroic? Perhaps the 
upshot of our survey is to make us feel less confident in a 
logic which would set at naught the slowly consolidated 
resistances of the common conscience, and more respectful 
to a tradition which logic did not form, but which—often 
to our intense surprise—it is forced in the end to vindicate. 


HERBERT L. STEWART. 
DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY. 
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ART AND THE DEMOCRACY.! 
HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER. 


TIME of warfare, and of such warfare as that which 
shakes the world to-day, when all the nations have 
turned from their accustomed pursuits to perfect them- 
themselves in the one dreadful craft of mutual destruction, 
can hardly fail to appear to most men an inappropriate and 
inauspicious moment for the public discussion of the mean- 
ing of art in society. The pursuit of art is so pre-eminently 
a pursuit appropriate to peace, and, as many of us are in- 
clined to think, of the leisure and opulence of peace, that 
the mere naming of it in the presence of warfare, except to 
point the moral of what war destroys, excites us to impa- 
tience. Let us concern ourselves with the business of the 
hour, the business of men, we say; when the morality of 
the world is at stake is no time to be dreaming of beauty, or 
for the painting of a paradise of the fancy. 

Assuredly there is in this attitude enough of truth to 
draw our sympathy and to make it incumbent upon one who 
persists in diverting our attention from the sour business of 
war to less pressing matters to show that the diversion is 
not inopportune. That, I hope to be able todo. And by 
way of preparation I should like to put the question as to 
what would be your attitude toward the consideration of 
beauty if this present vast war were convincingly felt to be 
the first flare of the swiftly approaching conflagration of 
the world, and of the total destruction of all mankind. If 
you felt yourself to be, or to be about to be a participant 
spectator in that awful and final spectacle, the ekpyrosis, 
and, having some philosophy, wished to obtain therefrom 
the last benediction of life, of what character would be the 
good that you would seek, if not the magnificence and sub- 
limities of the spectacle itself? Nay, have you never in 
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imagination dreamed that the men of that fearful hour 
would have in its fiery glory consolation for all the prizes 
that go with a slower decay, and have you not, for the mo- 
ment, longed to share in their splendors? Surely, life gets 
its values not from its humdrum and routine, but from its 
insights and its inspirations—those rare and intemporal 
accessions of experience when the clouds of illusion part and 
float away and the breadths of the heavens stand revealed 
in all their quiet majesty. 

And if such be the final values, by what lesser measure 
can we judge the immediate? In going to war our problem 
is a moral problem, and our search is for the great good. 
We allow ourselves to become absorbed in the business in 
hand primarily because we are convinced that it is not our 
final business nor the terminus of human experience, but 
is preparatory to other and nobler affairs; and if, for the 
moment absorbed, we are impatient of looking far ahead, 
this is because we are so confident that there is to be a 
future in which there will be time enough for the realiza- 
tion of what nature yet can give or art achieve. The near 
duty is one of clearing the ground; let the builders come 
after,—we say. 

And yet—lI speak to philosophers—is there one lesson 
that men should have better learned than the need of fore- 
sight? Above all, where the stake is a moral one, men must 
ever be thinking of the good if ever they are to recover it. 
The ruin of the warrior is to forget his cause, and of the 
man to forego his vision of the perfect life. And in such 
an hour as this, an hour of war, when changes are swift and 
moral currents treacherously fickle, men should cling to 
the guidance of the past and clear their minds to the future 
as a steersman holds to his charts in stormy weather. 

My purpose in analyzing the relation of art to democracy 
is not to turn forgetfully from the present crisis of the world, 
but to present and defend a thesis, the understanding of 
which I regard as important for the attainment of the best 
in life whether in war or peace, and as certain to be of pro- 
found significance if clearly realized in the period of social 
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reconstruction which is inevitably coming. That thesis I 
will briefly resume in advance of my discussion. 

The problem of conduct, as I view it, is a problem of dis- 
covery, carrying on into the social world that double in- 
vention of inner and outer, self and other, which marks our 
first experiments in sensation in infancy. A man cannot 
live to himself, and remain a man; but neither can society 
live without men who embody something more than the 
social structure: men must indeed be citizens in order to be 
men, but citizens must also be men in order to be citizens; 
no true polity can be formed of directors and servants or of 
general staffs and “‘cannon fodder’’; a true polity can only 
be a fellowship, that is,a democracy. But fellowship means 
free association; it rests upon the independence, and hence 
to some extent the idiosyncrasy of the individual. Its 
agreements, therefore, must be not merely mutual under- 
standings, but sympathetic understandings. In a very 
precise sense a democracy must be an entente cordiale—with 
the adjective as important as the noun. The maintenance 
of such an emotional understanding must always be a 
delicate problem—as all fine conduct is delicate; and for it 
every instrument of intellectual communication and spirit- 
ual communion which man has devised must be kept bright 
and keen,—and the arts are the subtlest and most delicate 
of them all. 

Such is my thesis, put in the bald manner. There is, to 
be sure, one important phase of it—an image which is at 
its core—which I have not mentioned. But this, I trust, 
my argument will make apparent. 


I. 


There is a well-known painting, representing the ker- 
chief of Saint Veronica imprinted with the countenance of 
the crucified Christ, which the artist has so designed as to 
create a striking illusion. Apparently the eyes of the 
Christ are closed in death, but as you contemplate the pic- 
ture, you become aware that they are open, gazing with a 
grave and solicitous penetration into your own. There is 
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nothing sudden nor startling in the transformation; it is no 
spectacular miracle; but, as if in answer to your meditations 
upon the aspect of death, you discover in death’s place an 
intent, though veiled life; and with no effort of the imagina- 
tion, you give yourself into its possession, seeming (without 
distortion of nature) to participate in a transubstantial 
communion of spirit with spirit. 

To me this picture is a fine symbol of the essential truth 
of human life. We open our mortal eyes with unpremedi- 
tating curiosity; our sight is caught by outlooks flaming 
with lights and colors, or fading into sombre shadows, 
bright with the hues of gaiety or dark with tragedy; and 
even as we gaze, gradually these varied sensations model 
themselves into the regal features of Nature, whose veiled 
regard we responsively meet, striving to pierce to the spirit 
behind the still countenance. As by grace, as by miracle! 
—for never could this be were it not that we are endowed 
from birth with an eye of faith, looking, with a belief in- 
effable to logic, for some revelation within the flame of 
sense of a spirit kindred to our own—kindred, even if divine, 
and compassionate. The poignancy of things human, and 
all that makes of the world a riddle, is this untaught and 
unswerving faith that the configurations given us by the 
senses are real only as symbols and our eager determination 
to penetrate to their meaning. 

The thing we call a man is no stark material body, nor 
its existence but a drifting phantasmagoria of pulsating 
cells caught up into the dissolvent unity of a contagious 
peristalsis. Man, in his physical being, is to the physicist 
a transient complexus of number and motion; to the physi- 
ologist, an amazingly dramatic interplay of many-celled 
communes—trade-guilds of the bodily commonwealth, 
whose adherences to their hereditary crafts is health, whose 
rebellions we term disease; while to the psychologist (if he 
be purist) man appears as a cinematographic sweep of sen- 
sations, full of flares and stops, now dense and smooth, now 
breaking into fragmentary incoherencies,—though always 
with some tantalizing relevancy of the parts never quite 
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obscured. But to the metaphysician a man is something 
of an altogether other character. In his physical being he 
is an encasement, a carapace, a thing of cumbrous plates, 
narrowly creviced by the organs of perception, bunglingly 
contrived for the amphibious nymphhood of the soul. The 
real man, saith the metaphysician, is the being encarapaced, 
whose purblind senses, like the feverish antenne of insects, 
desperately strive to feel out the essences of the world; or, 
changing the figure, he is the prisoner in the donjon-keep 
tantalized by the shafts of light piercing the lancet-windows 
far above and awed by the thin re-echoings of his own weak 
voice; or, nobly, he is the sage drawing the coverlet over the 
closing apertures of death-dimmed eyes and sending as his 
thank-offering to the god of healing the sacrificial cock, 
brave herald of the morn. Man, to the metaphysician, is 
- essentially an effort; and the character of that effort, when 
it is truly defined, is neither for enginery of rigid nor artistry 
in phantasmal matter, but ceaselessly and intently for 
penetration of the fleshly screen of reality and insight into 
its heart 

Wonderful indeed it is, that, though imprisoned from 
birth, the soul is thus conscious of its prison. Stretching, 
craning, peering, it strives for light, and still more light; 
and it expends its strength and its ingenuity in the endeavor 
to create and refine keener instruments of penetration and 
ever more powerful glasses of reflection. Superb among all 
these instruments are language and reason; for the whole 
refinement of experience through abstractive thought and 
the whole dazzling mintage of speech rest upon a confidence 
in values, in things not grasped but meant, as if the whole 
world were bullioned by a store of pure gold of which our 
minted coins are true certificates. But more than this, 
these certificates, like coins, are communicable and ex- 
changeable and heritable. For it is the most obdurate, as 
it is the most marvelous, of all our faiths, that the redemp- 
tion values of this universe are social and ideal and sus- 
tained by an eternal commerce of souls. 
For though physically immured, though insulated by 
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dense matter, the spirit of man is by nature gregarious, 
possessed of an insupportable longing for comradeship, and 
ever pathetically struggling to perfect its obstructed com- 
munication with fellows whose presence is known by faith 
only. All that we mean by love—aye, all that we under- 
stand by hate, too,—is inner measure of this faith; and all 
that we mean and understand by reason and by the whole 
gift of speech is its outward burning. We mortals, by the 
flesh, are separated from one another as by interplanetary 
spaces; but we surmise the unseen presences of kindred 
spirits, and we devise shrewd apparatus whereby, charged 
with our mating passion, our calls are imperiously sent 
abroad, while in the ceaseless perturbations of the sensitive 
receiver we eagerly puzzle out the half coherent responses. 
Moreover, and most mysterious of all the attestations of 
our yearning for fellowship, as we grow in body—wrestling 
like Jacob with the Angel of the Lord—we metamorphose 
the body; until in time, the physical form and countenance 
themselves become instruments of communion, character 
and desire alike written in their lineaments; so that of all 
the books of men, none are so subtly symbolic of the soul 
as are men’s life-inscribed and life-prophetic features. 
Here, indeed, is transubstantiation, and, whether by holy 
or by baleful light, transfiguration. 

Life, in all that can be called spiritual and that is in all 
that is truly life, is a struggle for expression and for the 
recognition of expression in a world whose one high virtue 
is fellowship. We are born, under stars beyond our ken, 
with a faith, for which reason can give no justification save 
that reason itself is its evidence, in the reality and rights of 
our citizenship in a cosmic democracy. Being so born does 
not give, let it be understood, assurance of participation 
in the citizen’s benefits. Engrossment in sense means ex- 
patriation; selfishness is suicide. No man can be a true 
philosopher who knows only the closet; none a living artist 
who is immured in a tower of ivory; nor even the anchorite 
human and holy save God is with him in his cell. But all 
these, and all men, will find the treasure of freedom and 
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the boon of inspiration only in reaching out beyond self 
and sense, aspirants that they may be sharers in the state, 
and counsellors of the high res publica of the world. 


II. 


Mortal men are imprisoned men, and mortal life is a 
struggle for liberation through fellowship. This is the 
metaphysical truth of human nature, as saints have seen 
and philosophers have portrayed it; and if we study human 
activities from the points of view of such a presupposition, 
we find them all, in their various departments, taking on 
the form of language: all, industry, politics, science, art, 
religion, in their manifestations appear as modes of com- 
munication, by which men express their impressions of the 
nature within which they are born and shadow forth to one 
another the desires and aspirations which this nature gen- 
erates within their own souls. Life is a struggle for libera- 
tion through fellowship; its first condition, therefore, is 
mutual understanding; of which, in turn, the prime condi- 
tion is a language which can convey the subtleties of experi- 
ence from mind to mind. 

The arts are the great instruments of this intercourse; 
and art, as a whole, may be best defined as the communica- 
tion of imprisoned souls. This is true of the industrial arts, 
which express our practical and material needs. It is true, 
again, of the communicant edifices of religion and science, 
in which we express the valuations in terms of goodness and 
truth which we set upon the world. But in an especial 
sense it is true of the fine arts, which give our evaluations in 
terms of beauty; for it is these arts which, in last resort, 
form, as it were, the grammar of sense, and, by reason of 
the variety of their images and their character as imitation, 
serve to symbolize the other values. The practical, the 
good, and the true, all finally receive their communicable 
values from the fact that the mirrors of the senses, enlight- 
ened through art, may set upon them a gloss of beauty 
which is at the core of all desire and becomes the veritable 
gold of all spiritual commerce. Plato, with a double truth, 
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likened the artist to one who holds up a mirror to all crea- 
tion, catching therein the fleeting reflections of the images 
of things ideal: for it is surely the imitative art which most 
of all unfolds to us the phantasmic character of this painted 
world, and leads us, with more supple intelligence, to pene- 
trate to those living ideals which are as much veiled as 
revealed by its outer figures. 

All the conscious achievements of men’s conscious desires 
are, in a true meaning, art. But with a very special mean- 
ing the fine arts are art par excellence. For it is their unique 
office to provide that final appeal by means of which the 
structures of industry are made dramatic, science is shown 
harmonious and whole, religion becomes communicant, and 
all civilization is given its panoramic power. More than 
this, and beyond all, it is these arts that limn for us the 
pageant of nature, portraying what in sense transcends 
sense and humanizing the superhumanity of all things re- 
mote. Whether it be in nature or in human nature, if we 
see structure, unity, harmony, it is with the esthetic eye, 
and as a gift of that power, at once impersonal and intimate, 
which through the arts enables us to participate in all 
creation. 

The very forms of the several arts illustrate their essen- 
tial purpose. Vision, hearing, language—these are the 
antennz of our intelligence, whereby we explore the flavors 
and fibres of environment and establish our remote con- 
nections with kindred pilgrims. The sense of vision is, to a 
unique degree, the mind’s parable. Our most ordinary 
speech is full of expressions which show our intimate de- 
pendence upon sight in the formation of ideas and judg- 
ments. We ordinarily think of the higher powers of the 
mind as being supersensible, and indeed they are so; but 
for the communication of supersensible truths it is upon 
the metaphors of physical vision that we ultimately rely. 
The ‘light of reason,’’ the ‘‘light of faith,” the “‘eye of the 
mind,” ‘‘spiritual vision,”—these are phrases so common 
that we are hardly aware of their metaphorical character. 
Hardly less concealed is the reference to the sense of sight 
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in such words as ‘‘insight,’’ “intuition,” ‘‘reflection,”’ 
“speculation,” “‘imagination’’—words which designate the 
subtlest and most supersensuous of the mind’s powers; 
while again, for that inward state which marks the height 
of human experience, whether it be in the perception of 
Truth or of Beauty or of Goodness, we have but the one 
word “illumination.” In a related fashion, the sense of 
hearing furnishes many of the tropes of metempirical 
thought: harmony is the true image of the necessary con- 
nection of ideas and of logic as it is the natural image of 
cosmic order and the singing spheres; rhythm makes clear 
to us the cycles of consciousness as it does the cycles of all 
creation. And finally, language, the ‘‘ gift of tongues,” has 
seemed to man from his primitive beginnings to be in some 
mode oracular and divine, while supreme among all the 
tropes of religious philosophy is the conception of the Logos, 
the ‘‘ Word,” as the participant image of the spiritual reality 
of the universe. 

Thus, in their natural character, vision and hearing and 
language have a double relationship, giving them the native 
quality of symbols. They are, therefore, not private in 
the manner in which touch and taste and smell are private. 
These latter senses are intimately associated with the nutri- 
tive functions of the body, and hardly pass beyond such 
functions in their significance; they have to do with a chem- 
ical rather than a physical world, with a fluid rather than a 
structure; and they are all conceivably a possession of shell- 
enclosed mollusks. The sense of sight, per contra, reaches 
out to that which limitlessly transcends the body, to the 
fixed stars and to galaxies beyond the galaxy, while at the 
other extreme it is ineffective if the body be too nearly 
approached, holding its objects, as it were, at arm’s length. 
Hearing, again, is the sense recipient, and is isolated as no 
other sense is isolated; for touch and sight, like taste and 
smell, commonly test and corroborate one another, but au- 
dition has no such natural ally; for which reason it seems 
abstract and ideal and impersonal in a degree beyond vis- 
ion itself. Lastly, the very essence of language is commu- 
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nication; it rests upon the assumption of a transcendental 
world, spirit communing with spirit, out of all dimension. 

It is these, then,—vision and hearing and language— 
that are the agents of our liberation from a narrowly bodily 
life; and it is wholly to be anticipated that through these 
should come our most intimate, because our least selfish, 
evaluations of life—what is called the impersonality of art, 
but is in fact only its unselfishness. Consider the fine arts 
severally. Plastic and pictorial art is but expressive vision. 
The painting and sculpture and formal monuments which 
strew with magnificence the pathway of civilization surely 
represent a kind of imaginative restoration of the inner 
reality of nature as men have apprehended it; the pillars 
and arches of the forest, pyramidal mountains and colum- 
nar cliffs, have given the image of a world architect, as the 
manifold modellings of living forms and the shining fan- 
tasies of the skies have given the image of a divine sculptor 
and a celestial painter; and it is through interpretation of 
these outer images, projected to a cosmic scale, that men 
have come to a comprehension of their own lordlier selves: 
the image of Strife touching earth and sky is the measure, 
says Longinus, not of the Titan, but of Homer. Our 
modern art of painting, rich and gorgeous in all our galler- 
ies—what is it, if it be not the varied reflection of the spirit 
of an age in which man has deemed himself, as never before, 
to possess a friendly mastership, based on comprehension, 
over a world of nature grown dear through a new intimacy? 
Science, in our day, has conducted us to the very portals of 
nature’s deep sanctuaries; but it is art, and above all the 
painter’s art, which draws the last veil from her face. 

The other arts, for other fields of nature, perform a like 
office. It is perhaps daring to speak of an emotional life 
of the world as an objective fact of the cosmic reality; yet I 
believe it to be true that the world possesses such a life, 
whereof our own human emotion is but a revealed and 
shared portion. And it is the art of the musician to make 
this creditable; it is his to find in his own emotions, and in 
their expression, the keys which open to our understanding 
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the emotional changes of that universe in the midst of 
which we come into being. Certainly, there are few prob- 
lems of esthetics more difficult than is the analysis of the 
attraction of music,—which all men agree to be emotional, 
and yet in some sense impersonal. This is a paradox, for 
in our psychological descriptions emotion is the most purely 
personal of all psychic facts. But the paradox is surely 
resolved if we assume, as I believe we must, that the art 
of music is not a mere expression of private feeling, but a 
discovery of universal feeling,—and of feeling so universal 
that its tones and chords are harmonisonant far beyond the 
range of merely human experience. To this degree, at 
least, I am with the Pythagoreans. 

Of poetry it is surely not necessary to speak with detail. 
What it adds to logic is obvious to all men. Plato, had he 
judged according to his own practice, would have said that 
it is the image of the Good, measured by Truth and Beauty 
and Law; and we, in our more psychological manner, can 
but reiterate that it is through poetry—understood in the 
broad, as creative literature, that we express that life of 
sentiment, which holds a middle place between ideas and 
emotions, for it is compact of both, and thus develops the 
whole motive of human conduct on the side that we name 
ideal. Poetry participates in the character both of the 
visual arts and the musical, uniting impression and expres- 
sion, thus in its essential form portraying the subtle give 
and take of all higher experience. 

Such are the several arts, each a type of communication, 
in that truest sense in which communication is participa- 
tion. In their forms they are diverse, to such a degree that 
it has been a puzzle to xstheticians to say what they have 
in common, what, indeed, is art. But on the view which I 
have expressed, this question receives an answer. Art is 
the communication of imprisoned souls; but it is that form 
of communication which is communion. Its forms are due 
to its instruments—vision, hearing, language. Its mean- 
ings are the multiplex tempers of human experience, the 
colors of all life caught in crystal and disseminated in pris- 
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matic play. Its understandings are the eagerness of our 
sympathies, whetted to imaginative penetration because of 
our embodied solitude. And its aim is to throw the whole 
world into its true psychical perspective, drawn from the 
vantage of human nature, but leading out to ultra-human 
horizons. In the interplay of expression and reception it 
creates, first, an ecclesia of man, whose image stands ideal- 
ized on the high altars; and second, beyond this that broader 
communion of man and his creative world which is materi- 
ally imaged in human states and societies and ideally in 
the city of God. 


III. 


If life, in its humane essence, have that character which 
I have ascribed to it, of being a struggle for liberation from 
the solitary confinement of bodily and animal nature and 
for the formation of a great spiritual republic in which men 
shall come to an understanding of one another and of their 
own more human selves through their subtler acquaintance 
with the world; and if the arts, and_all art in its unity, serve 
that purpose which I have affirmed, of catching up from the 
dross flow of experience those elements which can sym- 
bolize its mutual values, thus establishing that intercourse 
which alone makes humanity conscious of its quality and 
alone makes its republican union possible ;—then assuredly, 
there is some intimate connection between the forms of 
political states, as history has shaped them, and human 
realization of the true human good. Art, if it be the key to 
man’s expression of his humanity and the instrument of its 
appraisal, can, in its achievements, never be less than an in- 
dex of his success in the battle for humanity; and its associ- 
ation with this type of political state or that will in some 
measure be an attestation of political and moral values. 

The history of culture furnishes a broad illustration of 
this connection between the power of art and the spirit of 
humanity. What is heritable in civilization is chiefly its 
art—chiefly its ideal expression. Political power is notori- 
ously evanescent; economic strength is only less so. But 
whatever of dominion and riches the human spirit attains 
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is prized in its own day and preserved in days beyond, form- 
ing in its long assembling the hereditament of culture: the 
broken marbles and torn papyri of the past are more 
precious than all the pearls and purples of kings and em- 
perors. 

In the assignment of such treasures history reveals a 
simple plan. Art rises to its climaxes of excellence in 
closest association with political and religious movements— 
with those periods and forces in which men are most lifted 
up out of the narrow and animai self and into their humaner 
ideal self. It is in the effort to express moral conviction— 
using the word moral in the wide sense in which it expresses 
all conscious valuation of custom—that art arrives at its 
floruits. Periclean Athens, Augustan Rome, Florence 
under the Medici, Holland under the House of Orange, 
Elizabethan England, the France of Louis Quatorze,— 
these are some of the great periods, marked by or following, 
be it observed, in each case a struggle for internal order or 
for external independence. “Liberty,” said Milton, and 
he uttered no finer saying,—‘“liberty is the nurse of all 
great wits.’’ The florescences of mind which I have enum- 
erated are not all free in the same sense, some of them 
hardly free at all in our political sense of freedom; yet all 
of them are at least periods of conscious national independ- 
ence, and of independence made conscious by the historical 
proximity of a threatened destruction or disruption. 
Furthermore, two of these periods represent the acknowl- 
edged climaxes of European art. Athens, from Marathon 
to Cheronea, from the birth of Socrates to the death of 
Aristotle, and Florence, from the incursion of Charles of 
Valois to that of Charles the VIII, from the exile of Dante 
to the martyrdom of Savonarola,—these two cities not 
only produced poets and artists, philosophers and saints, 
that are the very pattern of supremacy, but they also dis- 
covered and defined democratic liberty. On the other 
hand, if we take Rome under Augustus and France under 
le grand monarque—which of all monarchical periods glitter 
most with genius,—it is evident at once that the thought is 
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weaker and the expression is more superficial, nay, artificial, 
than in the great eras of democracy. In these autocratic 
periods, representing social relaxation after peril and dis- 
sension, a philosophy of expression, a drama of manners, 
satire, ornament in art and life, replace the severer and 
sincerer striving for truth which marks the more troubled 
politics of the democracies. To put the matter by concrete 
comparison, the difference between the critical spirit of 
Aristotle’s Poetics and Dante’s De EloquioVulgari, on the one 
hand, and that of Horace’s Ars Poetica and Boileau’s L’ Art 
poétique, on the other, is not that the latter are not con- 
cerned about truth and beauty, but that the truth and 
beauty which is their concern is infinitely less significant 
and less prophetic than is the austerer thinking of the 
citizens of democracies,—and this where the concern is 
primarily one of formal art. In periods of great political 
achievement men become highly socialized, that is to say, 
highly conscious of their human powers; and a great art is 
the natural consequence of such political greatness. Yet 
it is worthy of note that the highest artistic excellence falls 
to the democratic states,—partly, we must suppose, be- 
cause of their more generous conception of liberty, and 
partly because it is the democratic state which attempts the 
most complex realization of our social humanity. 

But it is not alone political humanity that is served by 
and that inspires art. In the growth of civilization, there 
arises early that sense of solidarity which we call national 
consciousness and which manifests itself in that communion 
of ideals which is the essence of nationality. But in a later 
growth nationalism is overpassed by internationalism, of 
which the primary and to our own day the most vital forms 
are religious. The world owns three great international 
religions—Buddhism, Muslimism, and Christianity ;—every 
one of which has at its heart the pulse of democracy, and 
is in a true sense to be described as acommunion. Each of 
these religions has given rise to a great symbolic art. In- 
deed, what tithe of our artistic achievement would be left, 
if all that is inspired by these religions were taken from us? 
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For religion, perhaps because its meanings are subtler, is 
most of all dependent upon art for its communication: the 
religious prophet,—Buddha, Mohammed, Jesus,—speaks 
in parables, and the altars of temple, mosque, and church 
shine with double-meaning tokens and the images of com- 
passion. Salvation through faith is the great dogma of each 
of these religions ;salvation through faith is the great dogma, 
also, of democracy, and indeed of human nature; wherefore 
it is small wonder that through many centuries and in 
many lands minaret and spire have lifted up mute signs of 
human trust in a universalized humanity, or that every 
device of imaginative expression should have been brought 
to the service of so moving a conviction. 

‘Liberty is the nurse of all great wits.”” Democracy— 
not in any narrow political sense, but in that sense in which 
it means simply men’s common faith in the manhood of 
men—is the inspiration of art; and it is in proportion as the 
conception of democracy passes outward from the political 
and onward into the religious,—that is, in proportion as it 
becomes more truly spiritual, and more a communion, that 
art gains in breadth and vigor,—of which there is needed 
no better illustration than the beauty and richness of the 
Gothic art of the Medieval ecclesia. Indeed, what religi- 
ous faith adds to political faith is already before us on the 
pages of history. The political state is, in its essence, 
merely moral. It may be inspiring, as Athens, for a brief 
hour, was inspiring; but in the end it is not truly living, 
and the impression it gives is architectural and fixed. Its 
supreme temple is a temple of Justice, as Plato saw, and 
the Romans, with their courts, realized. But untempered 
morality tends always to simplicity and rigidity; hence, to 
unloveliness and to the loss of the power to inspire. Plato, 
with the moral state only in his eye, would banish art from 
its boundaries, except such simpler arts as might minister 
to the determined structure of the state. But we—before 
we can give allegiance—demand, with Adeimantus, that 
justice be shown to be the fairest. 

Human nature, when it fully discovers its own needs, is 
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complex in its demands. Justice is beautiful, and the vir- 
tues of the just state, which is the political state——courage 
and temperance and wisdom,—these also are fair and shin- 
ing when beheld in their untarnished truth. But there 
are other virtues springing from other than political com- 
munions,—the Christian virtues, which are the virtues of a 
consciously imperfect, and therefore of an aspiring world. 
Justice must be tempered with mercy, for the reason that 
men are enfeebled by ignorance, even when they seek the 
fair. Faith and hope and, more than all, charity represent 
something beyond a political morality; they represent 
modes of conduct that can never be expressed in laws, for 
the reason that they can never be abstract and certain, 
but must be, always, concrete and experimental,—in a 
word, xsthetic. Life, as we experience it, is temporal and 
experimental, and it calls for temporizing as well as for 
regulative virtues. This is what religion adds to politics, 
and what, in its most beautiful form, Christianity adds; 
for it is the great teaching of Christianity that adventure 
and chivalry are truly and eternally spiritual. Man is a 
viator, said the Medieval doctors; life is a pilgrim’s prog- 
ress; the hero is an errant knight, owing an allegiance and 
owning a faith. 

This contrast, Greek and Christian, of the virtues of the 
political and of the religious man, is the fundamental one 
of an abstract and merciless justice versus a tempered 
morality, of Law versus Art. We feel that virtue and 
beauty should invariably agree, but in our experience they 
often seem to draw in contrary directions; and then it is 
that we condemn the inspiration of the polity as insufficient 
and turn to religion for something more profoundly satisfy- 
ing. Temptation, it would appear, is a part of the order 
of nature, even our own nature; and it is only religion that 
deals fairly with temptation, consoling it with charity. 
Plato had glimpses of this truth, when he turned from his 
dialectic to his myths, and Aristotle gave it his own charac- 
teristic formulation. ‘‘Poetry is a higher and more philo- 
sophical thing than history,” he says; and it is so for the 
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reason that it can convey the tempers as well as the facts 
of life, and so bring in our own souls the purification of 
understanding; and the tragic hero should be ‘‘a good man, 
suffering through frailty or error,’ because life is struggle 
and a problem, a struggle for the good and a problem of 
mutual understanding,—not but the illustrative solution 
of some natural law. 
IV. 

Let me return upon my theme. Life, I began by saying, 
—human life is in its essence an effort: the effort of a soul 
imprisoned in its own natural realism to escape into what is 
no less its own, even though never selfishly its own, humane 
idealism. The escape is never effected, the realism never 
truly evaded, for the good reason that a man is an animal, 
bound by animal senses and appetites. On the other hand, 
the idealism is never exhausted nor could be without the 
animal losing the nature of man; for its idealism is not only 
the great communion of humanity, it is itself what makes 
man humane. To put the matter in Aristotelian language, 
the zoén politikon which is man gets its humanhood from 
what is political in its constitution—understanding “‘polit- 
ical’ in its broadest and most spiritual significance. 

It is this humane idealism, striving to establish the hu- 
man polity, which comes to expression (and this was my 
second point) in the forms of art. Art is the ritual of the 
communion, and the symbol of its mystery. Being a 
ritual and a symbol, art is, however, necessarily double- 
natured—participating alike in sense and idea,—and there- 
fore in no small degree equivocal. A certain blindness and 
fumbling is inherent in all symbolism, which art, least of 
all, escapes, for the very reason that its symbolisms probe 
so far. The expression of beauty is dissatisfying because 
of the very greatness of the undertaking, and indeed the 
noblest of such undertakings are the least complete. 

Nay, what is nobility if it be not a recognition of incom- 
pletion? The goods that men recognize are not at all har- 
moniously attainable; in the realization of some, others are 
made impossible; and it is just in their willingness to sur- 
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render what is privately and personally dear in the interests 
of what is publicly important and spiritually precious that 
men are endowed with nobility. Of which the expression 
is that life of cities and states and of great religions, whereof 
the heritable images are the works of their artists. Upon 
this, also, I have touched, indicating that not only is there 
a higher virtue in the political man than in the private, 
and in the religious man than in the political, but also that 
the office of the artist becomes more important and signifi- 
cant in proportion as the virtue to be communicated be- 
comes more subtle: in brief, that the symbol of Justice is 
at once more simple and less moving than the image of 
Faith, and that even a political society which rests on 
faith, as does democracy, makes a more sensitive use of art 
than is aught that but ministers to the glitter of autoc- 
racies. 

Such has been my argument. From its statement there 
are to be made, I think, certain clear deductions. The 
first of these is that life and art are complex for the same 
reason: namely, that in both there is a mixture of the real 
and the ideal, a contradiction of the given and the intended. 
Art, we are told, is the criticism of life; and this can only 
mean that art is our most self-conscious expression of 
human nature. From this self-consciousness it gains that 
power of communication between individuals which, in the 
end, amounts to a mediation between man’s private and 
animal and his public and spiritual desires—a mediation 
never quite successful, for the reason that the two can 
never be wholly in harmony. 

This leads to my second deduction. Art, to be true, 
must represent the problem of human frailty. This was 
Aristotle’s great judgment, founded upon the insights of the 
Greek tragedians. Goodness and beauty do not actually 
coincide in human experience; justice is not inevitably the 
fairest. Our faith in the universe (for we have a faith which 
is as ineludible as is our aspiration after humanity and of 
which this aspiration is the expression)—our faith in the 
universe is not borne out by the facts of experience, at least, 
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not with rigor and satisfying completeness. We men are 
embogged in evil to such a degree that at times it is only 
our struggle for freedom that keeps us aware that we are 
men. This is the fact which makes tragedy, and instils in 
us that fearful sense of doom which ever impends upon the 
throne of beauty. Yet in one thing we may take heart. 
Tragedy was a simpler and more expressible thing for the 
Greek than it is for the Christian; for to the Greek the 
antagonism of goodness and beauty was a discrepancy of 
human and divine law, of the political with the religious 
communion: and this the Christian has solved in placing 
the emancipating above the regulative virtues and in giving 
to faith (of which charity and hope are but the present and 
future tenses) the last reprieve to salvation. 

Let me re-state this last point, for it is important. It is 
not command and obedience but problem and free choice 
that make true morality: the parable is a more penetrating 
‘lesson than the commandment. Reason calls for strict 
justice; but nature tempers all stringencies of form,—in- 
cluding that of justice, including those of reason. For 
reason itself, truly understood, is but choosing; vital reason, 
therefore, and the only reason worthy devotion, is a choos- 
ing between balanced, problematical issues,—a choice in 
which the judgment rendered involves some loss of ponder- 
able significance. The reasonable life is set in a context of 
problem; and human nature, if it would be rational, must 
be beset with dubieties. ‘‘They are not skilled considerers 
of human things, who imagine to remove sin by removing 
the matter of sin,’ says Milton; and it is equally true that 
an implacable reason, drawn to no error, could be but 
reason’s whole denial, mechanical and meaningless. As 
with reason, so with justice and her kindred virtues: they 
are needed only in the face of trial and peril; they are sig- 
nificant only when experimental; they are beautiful only 
when touched with some sacrifice. It is faith alone that 
can make authentic such choices, proclaiming which is the 
lesser and which the greater good,—faith alone which 
makes the final purification of reason a love of truth, the 
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final purification of conduct a love of the good, the final 
purification of our whole ambiguous life a love of beauty. 

Human nature rests frankly, and for its very existence, 
upon the number and importance of its problems. It is 
moral because it is tempted; it is rational because it is puz- 
zled; it is gifted with faith in the unseen because it is help- 
lessly absorbed in the seen. These are not paradoxes, but 
obvious facts; and they are facts which have direct bearing 
both upon our estimates of the values of our forms of asso- 
ciation, political and ecclesiastical, and also upon our con- 
ception of the probabilities for the expression of these 
values in the arts. If we base our judgment upon history, 
we must say that it is in democratically organized societies 
that science, morality, and art have come to their finest 
atiainment. In the light of the analysis which has just 
been made, this is altogether what ought to be anticipated 
of the future. For it is in democracies that the problemic 
nature of life is most present and most recognized ; in democ- 
racies that reason is most alert, and solutions are least 
near. In the autocratic state the moral rule is simple and 
rigid, and art is but its witty exposition. But in demo- 
cratic societies, with their never ending contests of wills and 
desires, the law is never stated and never complete; virtue 
and beauty never wholly coincide; and art never satisfies 
the problem of their reconciliation. 

It is this very failure of fulfillment which makes the cul- 
tivation of the arts, and in particular of the fine arts, of 
such deep concern to democracies. The democratic state 
—let me repeat—is the state above all others which recog- 
nizes the complexity of the human element in human 
nature: political manhood. It is the democratic state 
which gives the greatest degree of individual responsibility 
to its citizens, and therefore recognizes the variety of moral 
interests and the importance of selective reason. It is 
thus the democratic state which encourages the greatest 
range and intensity of human intercourse. The thing we 
call freedom of speech we justly feel is a primary token of 
the liberal state. But it is surely in place to point out that 
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this freedom is no merely individual or private privilege; it. 
does not exist as the consequence of an act of license, and it 
does not signify merely a release from the inhibitions of 
caution. Rather, free speech gets both its quality and its 
value from the fact of a certain milieu of established intel- 
ligibility,—a community of ideas resting upon community 
of experience and pointing to a community of purpose. 
Free speech is essential to democracies primarily because 
democratic citizens are one another’s judges and encour- 
agers in a task which is being created by a common assent 
even while it is being performed. 

And all arguments which can be urged for free speech 
repeat themselves for the cultivation of the arts in demo- 
cratical societies. The arts are but forms of discourse which 
appeal to other than our verbal intelligence. Because of 
their power to give emotional, aesthetic, moral, religious 
values to ideas,—that is, to convert ideas into sentiments, 
and hence make them moving,—they are of the greatest 
consequence in such a pragmatic society as democracy must 
ever be. The ecclesia of democracy is in an especial degree 
a church militant, ever contending with its own imper- 
fections, and thereby ever discovering the unguessed possi- 
bilities of human insight. In a fair sense the true democ- 
racy may be described as a congregation of artists. The 
citizens are ever reading the face of nature and giving forth 
their imitations of it, in the intense effort to make them- 
selves known to their fellows; and as a reward, they are 
ever discovering in the countenances and deeds of their 
fellow men the reflected images of their own souls. This is 
the public life of the state in its best realization and most 
perfect office: devoted to the creation of that communion 
of the understanding which is the holiest of all sacraments, 
since in delivering human nature from its baser elements 
it reveals in the finer man’s portraiture of God. 


At the outset of my discussion I chose the Christ of the 
miraculous kerchief as an image of human life, showing by a 
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symbol that duality of regard which is to be found in most 
of our conduct and in all of our reflection. There is an 
escape—so the kerchief seemed to say—from that web of 
sense and passion which we name a body into the serener 
life of idealized desires which we call humanity and believe 
to represent our worthier selves. But this humanity—as 
the image suggests—is no outward physical thing, nor no 
institutional thing; rather, it is spiritual and metaphysical, 
and it is of the nature of a great communion, open to all 
men who by inspiration or effort make the discovery of their 
own profound faith in it. It is a communion partly con- 
scious, no doubt, in all the states and societies, political and 
religious, organized by men,—perfectly conscious in none 
of them. But those societies in which it is most conscious, 
and therefore truest, are democracies, whether they be 
civil or ecclesiastical; for it is in democracies that men are 
most put upon their mettle, as individuals, and most 
trusted with one another’s interests, as citizens. Democ- 
racy is, therefore, in a special degree spiritual; and because 
spiritual, free. For those who understand it, its ends will 
not be sought in material welfare, nor in those co-operative 
efficiencies which are most possible when ends are simple 
and mechanical—as warfare, for example, is simple and 
mechanical. Neither will they be sought in institutional 
pomp, nor in monumental splendor, nor in any showy sur- 
feit of private appetites and ambitions. But they will be 
sought—where alone democracy is meaningful—in those 
arts which most show men’s loves for the impersonal, and 
which most lift them up from the material self. 

Physical forms, on such an understanding of life, are 
valuable in proportion as they express some temper of meta- 
physical things, in proportion as they are symbols that 
further the understanding. That is why works of art, and 
especially of those fine arts whose objects have no value 
save expression, are the most significant and precious of 
all works; and that is why, out of the past, we painfully 
piece together the broken fragments or edit the torn pages 
that tell what men once loved. But more than this, even 
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the bodies of men are moulded by our human desire for 
communication and take on the forms of desire, and their 
countenances become imprinted with the quality and gen- 
ius of the state in which they live: so that we say of one 
human face that it is that of a democrat, of another that it 
is aristocratic, of another that it is imperious—representing 
institutions engraved into the flesh. 

Portraits, indeed, are the most convincing of political 
lessons. As I turn the pages of Anton Hekler’s striking 
collection of Greek and Roman Portraits, I am impressed 
once and again with the fact which Plato makes the heart 
of politics—that the character of the citizen images the 
character of the state. The Greeks were democrats, not 
by right of the perfection of their democracy, but by the 
right of its discovery, and the fact is written and under- 
scored in the humanity of their countenances. Nor is this 
character to be found merely in the features of the acknowl- 
edged great—the compassionate Euripides of the Naples 
Museum, the calm-eyed Pericles, the idealizations of the 
beautiful soul of Socrates transforming a grotesque mask: 
these, indeed, are such images as only a people inspired by 
nobility could produce; but in the collection it is faces of 
the unknown that are most moving, men and women, 
youths and elders, all touched with a beauty that is never 
serene, for it is the beauty of mortal men gifted with a 
vision of things higher than mortal. Turn, then, to the 
faces of the Romans. Cicero’s is the finest of them, with a 
bitter, patrician refinement,—far, in the scale of humanity, 
from the grave solicitude of the Vatican Demosthenes. 
But the emperors—Claudius as Jupiter, Commodus as 
Hercules, the theatrical Nero of the Uffizi,—even Augustus, 
the best of them, what is he as compared with the images 
of Alexander? While as for the unknown, there is a hard, 
encrusted brutality that repeats itself through a seeming 
impossibility of variations. There are, to be sure, excep- 
tions (astonishingly few): Romans who might be Greeks, 
Hellenistic Greeks who might be Romans. But in the 
main, it is cold formality as against an eager and wistful 
* beauty,—men and women alike. 
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I cannot believe that this difference is an accident of 
race. Rather it is a product of ideals and of the institu- 
tions which embody them. The Greeks discovered democ- 
racy, and although they had little more than a glimpse of a 
promised land, it transformed their bodies as well as in- 
spired their art. The Romans, early yielding to that 
blindness which men call practical sense, or in politics the 
politics of realities, thereby lost all that was noblest in the 
civilization which the Greeks handed on to them, and 
entered upon a course whose steady degeneration is pre- 
served to our view in their protraits. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to pass judgments upon one’s contemporaries with the 
clarity with which judgments upon the past may be pro- 
nounced,—least of all when the matter is the subtle one of 
spiritual expression. Yet it seems to me certain that one 
who is sensitive to artistry will find the ancient contrast 
repeated in the modern world, and for the same fundamental 
cause. What nation among us, if not France, is the leader 
in the finer arts, as she is in that high and political concep- 
tion of humanity which is their inspiration? 

I have yet a word to add. For in emphasizing the fact 
that man’s spiritual inheritance is his participation in the 
great commune of humanity, I may seem to have denied 
that it has any perdurable meaning for the individual. 
This is far from my intention. For I firmly believe that 
just as it is democracy which most keenly awakens the 
individual to the fullness of that effort which is his life, so I 
believe that it is in the fulfillment of democracy, in becom- 
ing a citizen of the spiritual commune, that the individual 
finds himself most truly and directly. I should put it in 
this fashion: that in the true democracy all the citizens are, 
as it were, naturalized through their discovery of the ideal 
citizen—a kind of Platonic man, who is the type and pat- 
tern of what they most value in human character. In serv- 
ing this Platonic man, they serve the best that is in their 
own souls and the best that is in one another; while from a 
converse regard, the existence of the pattern may be taken 
as the highest expression of that faith of man in man which 
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- is the sanction and crown of all democracy; it is through 
the image of perfection that men are saved. 

Surely it was such an ideal that inspired the artists of 
Athens. They beheld their fellow citizens each touched 
with the spirit of Athena, each ennobled because of the 
spark of the goddess,—and with no loss of individuality, 
but rather with their individualities eternally enhanced 
because of their membership in that city. Not Aéschylus 
nor Pericles nor Socrates nor any other was the ideal Athen- 
ian, though each participated in his nature and each, as 
best he could, conformed his character to that nature. 
How richer a man he was than any pattern Roman!— 
richer, because more a man, because more humane, as 
democracy is than empire. And if we turn to that democ- 
racy which in our recorded history has proven so vastly 
nobler than any political society,—if we turn to the great 
ecclesia which has created Christendom, can we learn any 
other lesson than that the most exalted of spiritual missions 
is still the portrayal of the pattern Man, and that the last 
word of human wisdom must still be Ecce Homo! 
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RELIGIOUS WORSHIP AND SOCIAL CONTROL. 
JOSEPH ROY GEIGER. 


? IS possible to distinguish at least two aspects of religion. 

In the first place, there are the immediate appreciative 
experiences which constitute direct and first hand contact 
with the divine. From this point of view religion is a mode 
of experiencing which exists in its own right. It is con- 
trolled by a type of interest as definite and as engaging as 
that controlling any other of the outstanding pursuits of 
human life, however complex it may prove to be. Like 
other human interests it has its roots in certain instinctive 
needs and desires. Its affective quality is a feeling of worth 
or a sense of value. But there is another aspect of religion, 
namely, the reaction of the immediate appreciative ex- 
periences constituting the religionist’s sense of the divine 
upon the other areas of his experience. From this point of 
view, the function of religion in its relation to social practice 
in general may be said to be the maintenance of such a direct 
and vital contact with the divine as to induce the accept- 
ance and practice of the standards of value embodied 
therein. The specific character of the reaction of religious 
experience upon other areas of experience in any given 
period depends upon the character of the values or ideals 
constituting the divine in that period and at that level of 
culture. For example, in the Middle Ages religious values 
were other-worldly, and the appreciation of these values 
worked itself out in a manner of life that was ascetic and 
monastic. In striking contrast, the religious values of our 
modern period have to do with the world that now is; and 
the reaction of the experience controlled by these values has 
been in the direction of a practical humanitarianism. The 
mystic and the saint have been replaced by the reformer and 
the ‘social worker.’ And indeed, it must be said that the 
church is fast losing sight of the devotional or appreciative 
aspect of its life, and is becoming more and more a center of 
social service. 
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Now this tendency on the part of conventional religion to 
shift its center of gravity to extra-mural activities to the 
neglect of the appreciative or devotional aspec. of its life 
is regarded by many with entire satisfaction. To others, 
however, it has its dubious aspects. It denotes a dearth of 
religious ideas and ideals. It bespeaks an impoverished 
type of religious experience. It harks back to an order of re- 
ligious values belonging to the past. The church’s program 
of social service has back of it the doctrine of the ‘Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.’ This doctrine 
is not an adequate statement of our present-day religious 
values. It reflects a social order which we have left be- 
hind. It represents the hypostization of conditions of 
dependence and limitation which we to-day refuse to rec- 
ognize as belonging to the nature of things, much less 
to set up as religious ideals. The time was when it was 
an adequate statement of important qualities in religious 
experience. Reference is made to the rise of democracy 
in the eighteenth century. The social ideals on which 
the eighteenth century democracy rested had their roots 
in an a priori theory ‘of natural rights.’ The ‘rights’ 
of man on the basis of which it was proposed to con- 
struct all possible forms of government were deduced 
from what was conceived to have been man’s ‘natural’ 
state before he was brought under the authority of social 
and political institutions. That is to say, these ‘rights’ 
were given; they were donations to man from an inherent 
and unalienable humanity. Man was as dependent as 
ever. And these ‘rights’ were given once for all. Men 
might come and men might go, but their ‘rights’ went on 
forever. Nothing could change them; nothing could hap- 
pen to give them new content or meaning. It is not to 
be wondered that the democracy based on such a concep- 
tion of man’s metaphysically fixed and finished ‘nature’ 
proved inadequate to meet the demands made upon it 
by the expanding life of subsequent times. But what 
is important for us to note is that the doctrine of the 
‘Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man’ was 
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appropriate to a religious experience having its context 
in such social conditions. Theologically speaking, men 
were still entirely dependent on a power not themselves. 
Whatever new there was in their religious experience in the 
way of emotional satisfaction as a result of conceiving God 
as their Father and mankind as their brethren was given. 
The new religious values were donations vouchsafed by a 
divine paternalism or a human fraternalism. They were 
once for all the sort of things to be expected from such rela- 
tionships. If other things seemed good and desirable in the 
way of industrial co-operation and social justice, calling for 
attitudes and activities other than those growing out of the 
relation of man to God as his Father, or to humanity as his 
brethren, these other good and desirable things, together 
with the attitudes and activities appropriate to them, lay 
outside the scope of religion. Religion need not, to be sure, 
exhaust itself in the emotional satisfactions to be realized 
from the relation sustained to God and humanity. It might 
give concrete and practical expression to its doctrines if 
occasion seemed to warrant it. It might practice charity, 
philanthropy, humanitarianism—these are the things to be 
expected in a world where all men are dependent on God and 
where some are more highly blessed than others. But as 
for inquiring into the whys and wherefores of a social order 
in which certain classes are dependent on certain other 
classes, and in which all classes are dependent on a power 
not themselves, whose favors are to be had by petition and 
faith and child-like obedience, with such an inquiry religion 
would have nothing to do. 

But however adequate the ideas embodied in the doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man were 
for the religious experience of the nineteenth century, these 
ideas are not adequate for the religious experience of to-day. 
The social context in which religion now functions gives 
promise of a new type of social organization, a new de- 
mocracy, handicapped by no preconceptions as to the 
‘natural rights’ of man nor by any preconceptions as to his 
natural needs, capacities or obligations. To support this 
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promise of a new and better democracy there is the ever- 
growing conviction that social life and social development 
are not guided from without or directed from above; that 
these constitute a process that is self-determined and 
creative, and that the rights which are natural to man are 
those which have proved themselves in terms of social 
worth within this process. And the assurance with which 
the new democracy will face the future and undertake the 
solution of its problems will not be the sentimental optimism 
or the dogmatic certainty of the eighteenth century 
society. Democracy has learned by bitter experience that 
men may have rights and yet be the victims of injustice and 
oppression. The possession of ‘rights’ fulminated for man- 
kind before society with its moving, changing, growing life 
began, somehow has not availed to secure to men actual 
well-being in concrete social situations. Democracy has 
found that the only ‘rights’ worth having are those which 
are achieved within the process and with reference to the 
situations in which they are to operate; that ‘rights’ are 
functions which articulate themselves in connection with a 
‘social dialectic,’ and always imply certain counterparts in 
the way of capacities, needs, obligations and the like. And 
whatever assurance the new democracy will have with 
reference to its future will be grounded in the fact that no 
‘rights’ ever are given; that these must be achieved, and 
achieved in such a competition with other possible ‘rights’ 
as is calculated to carry the life of society along,—to raise it 
to higher and higher levels. In the process of achieving 
their ‘rights,’ men have learned the art of living together, 
and have come to realize all their satisfactions and values in 
so living. The successful issues of social intercourse, with 
all the ways and means devised for making these possible, 
have given rise to a freer spirit, a social idealism, a moral 
venturesomeness, which is ever devising new ways and 
means for effecting other prosperous issues of social life,— 
for realizing new social values. And it is this social idealism, 
this moral venturesomeness, objectifying itself through the 
methods and achievements of science that will furnish the 
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new democracy with its motive power and fill it with hope 
for the future. 

Now it is obvious that this new type of social organiza- 
tion, this new democracy, ‘making itself, lifting itself 
through its very imperfections—through the struggle of 
these with one another—to planes of more effective realiza- 
tion,’ must have a profound bearing on our future concep- 
tions of the divine. If we are justified in assuming that the 
social context in which religion functions determines the 
character of religious values and indeed, fixes the content of 
the God-idea at the several levels of culture where this 
concept appears, we may say that the God of the future 
must be a ‘democratic God’; that whatever else we mean by 
the divine as it is now constituted, we must mean a power 
that is, in a very fundamental sense, we ourselves. The 
most effectively divine power or agency in the world to-day 
is the social consciousness of a genuinely democratic com- 
munity. It is the social consciousness as the ideal embodi- 
ment of the hard-won values of mankind that is effecting 
whatever of good there is in our present-day life and 
civilization. And this effectiveness of the social conscious- 
ness in controlling and directing the movement of things is 
nothing more than is to be expected in view of the increas- 
ingly effective methods for creating and conserving social 
values and for bringing these to the consciousness of the 
community. Progress in the life of the community as in 
the life of the individual is conditioned by the availability 
of the meaningful aspects of past experience for the solution 
of present problems. But this condition is fulfilled only as 
the meaningful aspects of experience are idealized, that is, 
taken up into consciousness as permanent ideas and atti- 
tudes. And it is obvious that in the case of the community 
these ideal embodiments of life’s meanings and values must 
be socialized. They must be available to the community 
in its corporate capacities; they must become permanent 
and effective parts of the social consciousness. To this 
end, there must be such methods of social control and such 
devices for social intercommunication as are calculated to 
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create and sustain a social consciousness, a corporate sense 
of common interests and common values. And such 
methods and devices are at hand. The inventions of science, 
furnishing as they do the implements of industry and the 
instruments of social intercourse, are placing men in the 
midst of an immeasurably more intimate and intricate life 
than they have known before, and, what is of greater 
moment, are making them conscious of their common life 
thus created and sustained. Growing out of this new 
social consciousness, this new sense of the intimacy and 
intricacy of life’s relationships is an intense moral earnest- 
ness, an anxiety for the general welfare, a social idealism 
which demands to be informed as to the ways and means of 
social control. Responding to this demand, science and 
education are at last coming into their own. Everywhere 
there is a new appreciation of the institutions of culture, a 
new insight into their real significance and their full pos- 
sibilities. This is what we mean by the social and scientific 
point of view. It is the most hopeful sign of the times, and 
is destined to become increasingly effective in defining social 
ends, in creating social values, and in bringing the com- 
munity to a full consciousness of these ends and values. 
Now the function of religion with reference to the 
‘democratic God’ must be obvious. The empirical and 
practical values constituting the divine as it exists to-day 
must, in the first place, become the actual sources of relig- 
ious satisfaction; and in thus serving the ends of religious 
aspiration and worship they will in turn become the in- 
struments of moral control. But it must be just as obvious 
that conventional religion is not prepared to function 
adequately in either of these directions. Its channels of 
approach to God, its means of contact with the divine 
too often turn out to be but biind alleys, ending in disil- 
lusionment. Its forms of worship, its technique of praise 
and prayer do not appeal to many, at least, of the most 
sincerely disposed. Wrought out with reference to values 
long since become valueless, they now serve in many cases 
to obstruct and distort religious experience. The religionist 
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of to-day asks for bread, and is given a stone. He is in 
search of that which is morally significant and spiritually 
worth while, and is confronted with much that once had 
meaning but now is without moral significance or spiritual 
worth. In the meantine, disillusionment, disappointment 
and despair with respect to religious realities is the order of 
the day. 

And this is not all. In thus failing to afford emotional 
contact with the divine, conventional religion fails also to 
provide that inner type of moral control which should 
define its reaction on social practice in general. In con- 
sequence of this, resort must be had to various means of 
external control. Penal systems, eugenics, social service, 
philanthropy—these are some of the clumsy and ineffectual 
extremes to which society has been driven in lieu of the 
inner control that should emanate from a vital appreciation 
of social values. Of course, it is not to be expected that 
such inner control shall ever be so thorough-going as to 
require no supplementation by external methods. Doubt- 
less, the poor,—and the sick and the sinful and the de- 
pendent—we have with us always. But it cannot be 
determined beforehand what limits there are to a pro- 
gramme dedicated to overcoming the prevailing condi- 
tions of dependence and limitation. And certainly religion 
should be satisfied with nothing less than this as an ideal. 

But the forms of worship employed by conventional 
religion not only fail to effect any appreciative contact with 
contemporary social values, with the social control that 
should follow therefrom; these forms actually serve to in- 
hibit the progressive and constructive tendencies in the 
experience of the worshiper, and to reinforce the conserva- 
tive and non-progressive tendencies. And this is not to be 
wondered at. As has been pointed out, these forms and 
ceremonies and rituals speak a language that is foreign to 
present-day experience. They reflect a social system long 
since left behind. They represent the hypostization of 
conditions of dependence and limitation which we now 
refuse to recognize as belonging to the nature of things, 
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much less to set up as religious ideals. They place a pre- 
mium upon such things as blind credulity, simple childlike 
faith, abject dependence, and dumb acquiescence. They 
contemplate a source of good and an order of values whose 
control is capricious and arbitrary. They presuppose a 
moral dualism which, if accepted by the worshiper, must 
disrupt his experience, and make it forever impossible for 
him to be at one with himself. Finally, they induce a type 
of righteousness that is self-complacent and condescending, 
and whose fruits are the various forms of ‘social service.’ 
The influence of all this on the broad minded, forward 
looking religionist is unmistakable. He is a man of faith, 
but his faith is active and creative. As a worshiper in the 
conventional church, however, his faith becomes a matter of 
‘simply trusting, that is all.’ He hasa ‘sense of dependence,’ 
knows the joy of ‘companionship,’ experiences the ‘con- 
solations of prayer.’ Only, his ‘sense of dependence’ is a 
feeling of interdependence, a feeling which is at once the 
foundation of his moral character and the source of his 
moral well being; the joy of ‘companionship’ is for him a 
consciousness of contact with a higher and better self, a 
contact which expands his interests, reinforces his purposes, 
and sustains his energies; and the ‘consolations of prayer’ 
are to him the satisfactions which come to those whose 
natures it is to reflect, to appreciate, and to be reverent. 
And yet, as a conventional worshiper, this feeling of inter- 
dependence reverts to a sense of a private, personal rela- 
tionship between himself and another Being. The com- 
panionship which he experiences is fraught with a mysticism 
that is well nigh uncanny. And the prayers which should 
console him are for the most part plaintive petitions for 
miraculous interventions which no one expects to happen. 
But the influence of conventional worship on the con- 
servative, non-progressive religionist is just as unmistak- 
able. Here, however, the influence is to be seen in the 
reaction of religious experience on the other areas of ex- 
perience. For example, one’s pursuit of social or economic 
ends may be devoid of any regard for considerations of 
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justice or equal opportunity or the right to self-realization. 
As a conventional worshiper, however, the religionist will 
be moved to certain acts of social compensation. He 
will contribute his money, and perhaps his time and in- 
fluence, to the support of movements designed to over- 
come, or at least, to mitigate conditions for which his 
social and economic practices are partly responsible. And 
it isn’t that he is a member of a religious organization which 
accepts his contributions by way of making the best of a 
bad situation in whose creation it had no part. It isn’t 
that the church merely acquiesces in and tacitly approves of 
‘service’ and ‘up-lift’ and ‘reform’ as forms of social and 
moral compensation. The fundamental values embodied 
in the church’s conception of the divine, and held out to the 
religionist as the sources of his emotional satisfaction and 
the sanctions of his social practice are themselves feudalis- 
tic; they imply an hierarchical structure of reality; they rep- 
resent conditions of dependence and limitation as belonging 
to the very nature of things. And appreciative contact 
with these values actually serves to reinforce a type of 
social practice that is feudalistic. The churches are full of 
devout communicants whose methods of conducting their 
business and whose standards in dealing with their com- 
petitors, their employees and the public, are about as far 
removed from the democratic ideals of justice and equal 
opportunity and self realization as could well be imagined. 
These devout religionists are not necessarily hypocrites. 
They are the mainstays of the church. They are devoted 
to the church’s social program. And they are possessed of 
good consciences, withal. What manner of men are they 
then? How is one to account for them? One must ac- 
count for them by saying that they are intellectually and 
emotionally oblivious to the new order of social values and 
ideals. And one of the agencies responsible for their 
moral backwardness is the church, with its empty doctrines 
and out of date rituals. 

The church must rehabilitate the devotional or apprecia- 
tive side of its life. It must not content itself with being a 
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center of social service. Its true end is to be a source of 
emotional satisfaction and moral inspiration. It must set 
for itself the task of creating a new type of religious ex- 
perience. It must concern itself with inducing the accep- 
tance and practice of standards of value which will reduce 
its erstwhile efforts at ‘service’ and ‘ up-lift’ and ‘ reform’ 
to a desperate last resort. To this end, it must revise its 
creeds and rituals. A new set of symbols and a new type 
of imagery must be forthcoming. New bottles must be 
provided for the new wine. 


JosePH Roy GEIGER. 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary. 
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DISCUSSION 
NIETZScHE’s ETERNAL RECURRENCE. 


Dr. Dolson’s friendly and appreciative review of my Nietzsche 
in the current Journal suggests a further word of comment on two 
points. 

“Great,’”’ she says, “he [Nietzsche] is, but to place him beside 
Kant is to give him more honor than is his due’”—this after 
speaking of my “prophecy” of a pre-Nietzschean and a post- 
Nietzschean period of philosophy. The ‘‘prophecy”’ may, I grant, 
have been ill-advised—though my language was, “I do not wish 
to prophesy, but I have a suspicion, etc.””—and I distinctly say 
later, after discussing the question whether he was a philosopher, 
“no one imagines that he was one in the sense that Kant and 
Aristotle were.”’ My feeling in the passage alluded to by Dr. 
Dolson was simply that he was like Kant in some ways—in his 
question-producing character, so that those who-fail to reckon 
with him, particularly with his ethical and social criticism, will be 
sooner or later out of date—though unlike him enough in other 
ways. 

Again, Dr. Dolson thinks that I fail to point out the determi- 
nist implications of the theory of eternal recurrence. But I de- 
vote a special paragraph to the discussion of them (p. 175). 
Further, she records her own view that Nietzsche regarded the 
theory as a touchstone for men “precisely because it could con- 
tain no moral stimulus.”” With all respect for one who was the 
first philosophical student of Nietzsche in America—or at least the 
first writer upon him'—I am somewhat astonished at such a view. 
Undoubtedly Nietzsche was aware of the depressing aspect of 
the idea of recurrence—at first it overwhelmed him. The ques- 
tion was, could it be endured? But instead of facing the inevit- 
able in mere blank bravado and thereby proving that “you are a 
Dionysiac pessimist and worthy to bring about the superman,” 
as Dr. Dolson conceives, Nietzsche urges rational consideration 
of the matter, seeking out how the fatum can be made endurable 


1T make this qualification because I hear from Professor Wenley of the 
University of Michigan that he gave a course on Nietzsche at Ann Arbor in 
(he thinks) 1897-98, though, he confesses, dropping it after a single trial, 
finding Nietzsche altogether beyond even an exceptional class. 
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—how it can be even welcomed. In other words, a problem 
arises and it is to live a kind of life that one would like to live 
again—and again and again. “The question in connection with 
everything that thou willst do is: is it of such a character that I 
can wish to do it innumerable times?’”’ This question, he thinks, 
may be the gravest kind of a determinant in practical life. The 
idea of recurrence turns out thus to be capable of a transforming 
influence on conduct. ‘When thou incorporatest the thought of 
thoughts within thee, it will transform thee.” (See these and 
other passages in my book, pp. 170-4.) How the matter, and 
the order of it, lay in Nietzsche’s mind appears in his pedagogical 
precept to the effect that the higher outlook for humanity and 
the ethical legislation growing out of it should come first—and 
then the doctrine of recurrence, which otherwise would be for 
most men unendurable. 

How this moral transforming effect of the idea of recurrence 
is compatible with Nietzsche’s determinism is another question; 
perhaps he forgets his determinism in acting (taking a practical 
attitude) as some of the rest of us do ours—or perhaps his deter- 
minism was not of that exterior and fatalistic character which Dr. 
Dolson seems to suppose. ‘Knowing that in spite of all your 
futile struggles your life is determined down to the slightest de- 
tail’’—so she paraphrases his view; but (1) I do not think that 
Nietzsche would have put down as ‘‘futile” the struggle for the 
higher order of man (in and by which life got meaning and meas- 
ureless desirability for him), and, (2) theoretically speaking, he 
would probably have regarded the struggle itself as a link in the 
deterministic chain. 

Personal explanations are usually in poor taste, but I may per- 
haps be pardoned for saying, in gentle remonstrance with Dr. 
Dolson, that I had no desire to make out a case for Nietzsche in 
my book, but simply tried to present him as he really was— 
looking at him from the inside, and not as the critics usually do. 

M. Satter. 


Silver Lake, New Hampshire, 
July 28, 1918. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


An Ernicat Puttosopny or Lire. By Felix Adler. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1918. Pp. viii, 380. 


The peculiar interest of Dr. Adler’s book is found in its frankly 
personal point of view. If ethical principles are to be deduced 
from pure reason, it should matter little who deduces them pro- 
vided his thinking machinery works smoothly. But if when all 
is said the last test is: ‘‘Do they enable one to face life bravely 
and look upon its westering day with serenity? Do they encom- 
pass friendships and all the relations of man to man? Do they 
suggest new tasks and larger vision as well as sum up past wis- 
dom?’’—then ethical philosophies must gain weight in proportion 
as their authors have faced large and varied experiences. In- 
stead of relying upon an ethics of ‘common sense’”’ or of ‘reason’ 
written by a single author, would not ethical theory at the present 
time gain greatly if ‘“‘methods of ethics’ were written by many 
hands representing various vocations, various ages, various 
groups? 

The particular philosophy here presented, its author tells us, 
had as its contributory sources Hebrew religion, Emerson, the 
teachings of Jesus, the system of Kant. The conception of a 
“something holy in each human being” early seemed to focus 
what was most important. The task of life took at first a some- 
what negative formulation. ‘Since the world presents innumer- 
able examples of the grossest violation of human personality (e.g., 
prostitution and exploitation of laborers), the business immedi- 

ately in hand is to make an end of these violations. There was 
as yet in mind no positive definition of personality.” Social 
reform, which at first seemed the one thing needful, soon dis- 
closed various defects, among which “ provisionalism,’”’ or con- 
centrating upon immediate and rather external ends to the neglect 
of the supreme end, was most glaring. The need of clear def- 
inition of ‘the holy thing” in others or in me, of ‘‘the supreme 
end or good to which all the lesser goods should be subordinate 
and subservient,” became insistent. 

The view of life ultimately reached owes its perspective, if not 
its elements, largely to vocational problems and contacts. 
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Philanthropic and educational activities, public addresses, 
solemnization of marriages, consoling the bereaved, present a 
wider range of human experiences than falls to most ethical stu- 
dents. In particular the large space devoted to “Frustration” 
as a major problem tells its own story. The ordinary college 
teacher may be conscious of his own limits and is likely to find at 
times his own plans baffled; but his contacts with the young do 
not force him to meet frustration as a typical lot of his fellows. 

The central problem, however, persisted: What gives worth to 
man? Kant’s deduction of this worth from universal law-making 
capacity was rejected as inadequate. Instead, a justification 
was found in the two-fold nature of mental action—positing a 
manifold and at the same time apprehending this as unified. The 
ethical world must present both these aspects; it must remain 
both many and one. Each member will differ uniquely from the 
rest. There will also be a determinate relation between the 
ethical units, viz., “reciprocal universal interdependence.”’ The 
unity of the ethical world consists in this—that the unique dif- 
ference of each shall be such as to render possible the correlated 
unique differences of all the rest.” “It is as an ethical unit, as a 
member of the infinite ethical manifold, that man has worth.” 
And this worth I do not find “in others or in myself.” “I 
attribute it to them and to myself.’’ “The method of ‘salvation,’ 
the distinctive feature wherein this system differs from others, 
may now be briefly stated. So act as to elicit the unique per- 
sonality in others, and thereby in thyself.” 

Book III considers applications of the theory of personal life 
under the captions of Shadows of Sickness, Sorrow, and Sin, 
Rights to Life, Property and Reputation; Book IV considers the 
social institutions, Family, Vocation, State, International Society, 
and Church. These books are less easily summarized. The 
principle, “Property is the control of external things for the 
maintenance and development of personality,” is basic. No one 
has ethically a right of property in great fortunes like those 
accumulated under the modern system of industry. Whatever 
is in excess of one’s needs rightly estimated, is not appropriate to 
one, not proper to one, and not his property (192). The solution 
of the labor question is to be sought by an adjustment of wages 
with reference to the end to be served. Adequate nourishment 
as to quantity and quality, suitable dwellings, educational 
opportunities, etc., are all indispensable to the rendering of serv- 
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ice even by “common laborers.” Special vocations may require 
special instrumentalities. Vocations are given interesting treat- 
ment. Vocational instead of geographical representation in the 
legislative body is recommended. It is “the appropriate ex- 
pression of the organic idea of the state.’”’” International progress 
will not be brought about automatically by growth of trade and 
science. “The sense of national sin, or of national guilt, must 
supply the motive force.”” The realization of the common task 
of the more advanced peoples to liberate the potential spiritual 
life of the less advanced is the most hopeful new turn in the history 
of humanity.” Acceptance of this task would “overcome the 
antagonism and discords among the civilized nations them- 
selves.” This is the final application of the author’s central 
principle which shows itself here as in so many other places, 
fruitful and prophetic. 

Of the many features of the book which suggest comment and 
comparison I select its view of ethical method. The author 
probably would not wish to have his method called pragmatic; 
yet in so far as the test which he suggests for his principles is their 
fruitfulness in meeting the problems of life, rather than their 
deduction from the mental principles of unity and plurality, it 
may fairly be called experimental. And the alternatives thus 
offered invite nice consideration. Granted that the human mind 
has the two constitutive principles or “functional finalities,”’ 
unity and manifoldness, does this fact guarantee the ethical 
worth of anything? As a “fact” it must no doubt be reckoned 
with, yet one cannot help speculating on how far the converse is 
true, namely, that the principles of unity and manifoldness—so 
far as they are significant for ethics—are themselves dependent 
upon the positive and rich stimulations, responses, and relation- 
ships of human society. Do unity and plurality produce fine 
and intricate human relationships or do they develop to real 
effectiveness only in the presence of these? And if both they and 
these reciprocally determine each other can ethics be based on the 
one any more properly than on the other? And in either case 
how far can any fact as fact, whether it be in the constitution of 
the mind or of society, carry us? Does the fact as such guarantee 
an ideal, and if not what is the relation between the two? 

This last question is raised again by the view taken as to 
worth. The worth of man, and of every man, is the central con- 
ception. But this worth is not found already present in people— 
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certainly not in all people. “Judging from the point of view of 
bare fact, many of us could very well be spared.” Rather, I 
attribute worth to others and to myself. ‘And why do I attribute 
it? In virtue of the reality-producing functions of my own 
mind. The pressure of the essential rationality within me 

drives me forward.” The query which this account 
raises is: How far does “essential rationality’ drive us on to 
construct ideals or attribute worth, and how far is it the process 
of human life, the pressure of actual human beings, loving, sin- 
ning, suffering, creating, struggling, which evokes the rationality? 
That morality implies a synthetic creative process I believe is 
true. I am not clear that we gain by using the somewhat onto- 
logical term “reality-producing function,” or by speaking of our 
ethical goal as achieving reality or truth (pp. 121-24). In other 
words, how far do we gain by connecting the ethical process with 
the logical and metaphysical, and how far do we risk losing or 
confusing its essential character if we go along this path? Relig- 
ion as usually interpreted seems to favor the connection. Yet 
does not the idea of an ethical religion invite us to make the ethi- 
cal determine the reality—or our reality, that is the reality of the 
world we hope little by little to bring about—rather than the 
reality determine the ethical. Or must we, with Russell, adopt 
as the free man’s worship an attitude of defying the universe, and 
escaping from it into mathematics or other similar realms? Dr. 
Adler’s efforts to find his own solution for this old problem will 
appeal to the thoughtful and despite his own caution against 
pragmatism one cannot regret that the author left earlier ab- 
solutism and tried to frame a theory that would meet life by 
changing his universe as well as by accepting it. 

Perhaps it would not be unfair to say that the book as a whole 
records a re-sheping as well as the testing of a theory by the need 
of dealing with actual situations. The active and widely useful 
life of the author is itself as truly source as result. In the last 
analysis each will build in part his own philosophy of life, but 
many will find help in their task by Dr. Adler’s sincere and 
thoughtful work. 


J. H. 
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Morat Vauues: A Stupy oF THE PRINCIPLES OF ConDucT. By 
Walter Goodnow Everett, Professor of Philosophy in Brown 
University. New York: Henry Holt and Company. Pp. 
xiii, 439. 


We have here an idealistic theory of morality presented in at- 
tractive literary form, which will doubtless make an appeal to a 
wider public than the standard works of this kind have been able 
to reach. Like Paulsen’s System of Ethics, with which this book 
shows many points of agreement, it discusses fundamental prob- 
lems in a manner that does not put too severe a strain upon the 
mental processes of the general intelligent reader; like that popu- 
lar manual also, it makes the subject living and real by connect- 
ing it with vital human interests. After all, ethics is nothing less 
than an obstinate attempt to interpret the moral life, to under- 
stand its claim on us; and since every educated human being is 
bound to reflect upon the meaning of it, sooner or later, ethics 
becomes a practical necessity to him. Professor Everett’s vol- 
ume will benefit those who feel this need and stimulate them to 
seek further help from works which go more deeply into the 
matter than can be expected from an introductory text. 

Professor Everett has entitled his book ‘‘ Moral Values,” using 
as a sub-heading: “‘ A Study of the Principles of Conduct.” The 
idea of value is for him the basal conception of ethics; “‘no other 
term, such as duty, law, or right, is final for thought; each logic- 
ally demands the idea of value as the foundation upon which it 
finally rests.” Ethics attempts to unify the facts of conduct by 
means of the idea of value; it deals primarily with what is, and 
finds all its data in the moral experience of the race. ‘No ideal 
‘ought’ can have any meaning, either in theory or in practice, 
separated from what actually exists. If by the study of the moral 
experiences of men all moral judgments can be reduced to uni- 
versal principles, then such principles will be valid for all future 
conduct” (p. 17). This view would, perhaps, be satisfactory if 
ethics confined itself to a mere historical interpretation of moral- 
ity, although in that case the values or principles underlying the 
codes of the past, present, and future would not necessarily be 
the same. To be sure, if, as Professor Everett tells us, the prin- 
ciples of morality which have guided, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the moral struggles of the past are embodied in the codes 
with increasing perfection, then we may discover from history the 
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values which the race held high; and if it could be shown that 
these values are basal values, that their acceptance is an inevit- 
able necessity of human nature, then our task as ethicists would 
be completed and our science would rest upon a solid foundation. 

I am not certain, however, that this is Professor Everett’s final 
judgment in the matter, for he also tells us that morality is pro- 
gressive and that we may reach a higher level of value than has 
been attained thus far; the fact appears to be that the moral 
philosopher may be ahead of his time, sit in judgment upon the 
values of his age and find them wanting. The code changes, he 
says, as the conception of human welfare changes. The standard 
itself is progressive. ‘‘This standard recognizes that morality 
is strictly organic to the needs of developing life, but it does not 
mean that a standard is wanting at any stage of the process” 
(p. 327). Nevertheless, “‘to infer from the historical progress of 
morality that all codes are equally good, or that one may safely 
reject the conscience of one’s own day and race, is a conclusion 
wholly without warrant.” Our author makes the historical 
progress of civilization the court of last appeal between conflicting 
ideals and codes of morality. Die Weltgeschichte ist das Welt- 
gericht. If this means that ideals triumph and are defeated in the 
course of history, we must sorrowfully agree; but are we prepared 
to say that the triumphant ideal is the true ethical ideal? Would 
the victory of the philosophy of might make it right? “Those 
ideals,” says Professor Everett, ‘which in the light of the most 
adequate experience, fail to meet human needs will, we may _ 
be slowly rejected”’ (p. 334). 

Yes, but the ideal of humanity, kindness, and justice may fail 
to meet the needs of a people lusting for world-empire and be 
very quickly rejected. A people that rides roughshod over other 
peoples may live and thrive and be satisfied, and yet be bad. We 
cannot give up the evolutionary conception of morality: our 
ethical values are not static, they grow. But unless there is 
something constant in the development of our moral values, the 
study of the historical process will end in moral scepticism. 
Professor Everett evidently believes that there is such a constant 
element: 

“Tf the sceptic finally asserts that his own nature is so unique 
as to require a moral regimen fundamentally different from that 
of his fellows, the fact of such a degree of uniqueness may be 
challenged” (p. 333). ‘‘The structure of man’s nature, as con- 
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scious and spiritual, grounds laws just as real as those of physical 
life, and just as truly objective” (p. 332). (See also the passage 
on p. 259, quoted below.) Age “knows that it would be impos- 
sible to attain the goal of life in disregard of social factors and 
psychological! laws that are universal.” 

If this is so, is it not reasonable to infer that the values which 
have come to consciousness in human history will not be lost but 
will be deepened and extended, and that human reason is the 
court of last appeal in judging these values? Our author answers 
this question in the affirmative when, in another connection, he 
declares: “‘There can be no doubt that the general verdict of 
mankind would always be against any so-called movement of 
progress, if it could be demonstrated that its ultimate and net 
result was a reduction in the amount of human happiness. 
: As an ideal, man will tolerate neither an unholy hap- 
piness nor an unhappy holiness. . . . Further, both happi- 
ness and perfection are constantly used as norms of judgment” 
(pp. 170 f). The assumption here is that although the moral 
codes may change, the ethical standard remains the same for 
reason, and that the verdict of history has no validity against the 
verdict of right reason. 

Professor Everett’s analysis of the value-experience does not 
seem to me to be adequate. One of its essential elements is said 
to be ‘the enjoyment of relatively permanent and widely diffused 
states of agreeable consciousness” that result from the fulfill- 
ment of existing desire. ‘‘Used in this latter sense, satisfaction 
is one of the best terms for the feeling of value, especially for 
popular use, since it is generally understood to mark those experi- 
ences of well-being that arise from the higher individual and 
social activities” (p. 121). 

“‘At least one element which is essential to the very idea of 
value, positive or negative, is found in the affective states as 
agreeable or disagreeable” (p. 125). A being “without any ca- 
pacity for experiencing feelings of pleasure or displeasure, but with 
the cognitive and volitional activities unimpaired,” would find 
our vocabulary of approval and disapproval wholly unintelligible. 
‘‘Somewhere, and at some time, all acts must find their value in 
an inner world of satisfaction, which is expressible psychologic- 
ally in feelings of the pleasure-displeasure series” (p. 128). It is 
true that value-judgments or value-experiences are, like all ex- 
periences, accompanied by feelings of pleasure or displeasure ; but 
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are these feelings merely the result of an existing desire? and what 
are the other elements essential to the idea of value? The worth- 
experience appears to be a unique attitude of mind which has its 
own vocabulary, not translatable into hedonistic terms. To feel 
a pleasure and to place a value upon a pleasure are not the same. 
I do not understand Professor Everett to reduce the value-experi- 
ence to hedonistic terms, and I do not think it incumbent upon 
him to offer an exhaustive psychological analysis of the worth- 
attitude, but it would have been helpful if, having taken it up at 
all, he had gone into the subject somewhat more thoroughly. 
It is clear, however, that whatever the psychology of worth may 
be found to be, he conceives ethical evaluation as something 
intuitive: 

“We have already pointed out that value, although describable 
in various ways as an immediate experience, is an ultimate term 
of ethical thought. And we hold that there is at least one intui- 
tive, or immediate and axiomatic, judgment concerning it, which 
may be expressed as follows: ‘The good is worthy to be chosen.’ 
No proof of this proposition can be given; it can only be stated in 
other words, as when we say that we are so constituted as to 
prefer good toill. It is not the business of ethics to ask why man’s 
original nature is as it is. The what and the how, not the why, 
are here significant” (p. 259). 

The book ends with a chapter on ‘ Morality and Religion” in 
which the ethical values play the chief réle. ‘The ideal of re- 
ligion, which men are always seeking, must involve that inter- 
pretation of the world which is truest, and that adjustment of 
conduct which, in view of this interpretation, will yield to human- 
ity the richest values” (p. 385). If we should become convinced 
that the world is, on the whole, bad instead of good, then the task 
of diminishing the misery of existence would constitute a religious 
attitude. 

In other words, there may be a conflict between our ethical 
values and our methaphysical interpretation of the universe, in 
which case we hold fast to our values. “If we find that it is 
impossible to harmonize the meaning of human life with the world- 
order as a whole, we should then regard positive religion as the 
loyal effort to fulfill the spiritual destiny that has been assigned 
to man” (p. 387). “The central insight . . . which is vital 
for all religion and morality, is that the laws of spiritual life which 
hold within the kingdom of human values are no less valid because 
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they are not laws of the whole empire” (p. 419). The sufficient 
vindication of our ideals “‘lies in the fact that they enrich and 
ennoble man’s life” (p. 419). ‘‘Even though our little planet, 
with all its life, were to become uninhabitable, or to be swept 
entirely out of existence, it would still be true that these ideals 
had been no fiction or illusion of the fleeting moment, but genuine 
realities organic to the whole of Being” (p. 420). 

It is evident that faith in our ethical values constitutes the 
backbone of Professor Everett’s religion. On this faith is based 
the belief in God and the belief that “the world process as a whole 
is worth while, that it contains more good than evil” (p. 421). 
And in the same faith is rooted the firm conviction that there can 
be no conflict between truth and our moral and religious ideals: 
“The deepest and most precious faith, the faith none can afford 
to lose, is the faith that to discover the truth about reality and to 
follow this truth loyally, will in the end lead to the highest good’”’ 
(p. 420). 

We have here a noble ethical religion, but I do not think that 
the individual must recognize, in case he finds it impossible to 
harmonize the meaning of human life with the world-order as a 
whole, as our author says he may, that “all that blossoms and 
grows” in “his own garden” is “watered by streams from the 
eternal hills and nourished by the all-pervading life’ (p. 421). 
He will recognize it if he believes in an “all-pervading life” and 
in the organic relation of his ideals to the whole of Being, and if he 
is convinced that his ethical values are values which the all-per- 
vading life will realize in spite of the crack of doom. He may 
hope that all this is true; but if he has genuine moral faith, he 
will hold fast to the good and go down fighting for it, believing 
that there was something worth while, after all, in the unfriendly 
universe while it lasted, something worth enduring even though 
it had been but a faint and passing glimmer in the eternal dark- 
ness. And this heroic ethical faith, I think, expresses the spirit 
of Professor Everett’s thought. Many will refuse to give to it 
the name of religion; but it forms an essential part of advanced 
religions as well as of the world-views of materialists and agnostics. 

Frank THILLY. 

Cornell University. 
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Logic As THE SCIENCE OF THE PurE Concept. By Benedetto 
Croce. Translated from the Italian by Douglas Ainslie, 
B.A. (Oxon.), M.R.A.S. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1917. Pp. xxxiv, 606. 14s. net. 


Though the Logic is the last of Croce’s important writings to 
appear in an English dress, its general point of view has for some 
time been well enough known even to those who have not studied 
it in the original. Apart from it the rest of Croce’s system is 
scarcely intelligible, and the help it gives to the understanding of 
his other writings is not the least part of the value of this transla- 
tion. Naturally it contains little of immediate ethical interest, 
but it ought to be read by everyone who desires to appreciate 
Croce’s ethical system, or his esthetic, or his recently translated 
book on Hegel, and incidentally it throws a good deal of light on 
the very curious interpretation of Marxism which he put forward 
in the volume of essays which Mrs. Meredith translated, even 
although these last were written before the first draft of the Logic. 

The dominant purpose in all Croce’s work is to prevent the 
absorption of history by the natural sciences, and at the same 
time to combat the tendency of the latter to extend their methods 
to include whatever the subject-matter of philosophy may be 
supposed to be. Bergson’s aims, of course, might be described 
in almost identical terms. But the difference in method between 
the two writers is enormous: the former’s point of view is alto- 
gether in keeping, the latter’s hardly at all, with the classical 
tradition of what Logic should be. Croce distinguishes the pure 
concept—the “concrete universal’”’—from the pseudo-concepts, 
and resolves the latter into two sorts: the class concepts of natural 
science and the abstract concept of mathematics, both of which 
are practical devices and ought not to pretend to truth, for reality 
escapes them. This very familiar criticism of science leads up 
to a point of view of unusual interest for several reasons. One is 
Croce’s peculiar doctrine that error is an affair of the will, the 
theoretical faculty being incorruptible; and another the pene- 
trating discussion of the nature of history which is the basis of 
its final identification with philosophy. No separation, that is, 
can be made between judgments of fact and judgments of value, 
for the latter are only determinations of what the reality of the 
fact is. Philosophy brings men into touch with the things that 
really matter: its object is the pure concept, which is everywhere 
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and always; so that the Logic is primarily a vindication of the 
seriousness of logical thought. 

This point of view is worked out in great detail, with consider- 
able historical reference and much discussion of the sciences. 
The vigorous polemic in which Croce indulges against the formal 
logicians is amusing; but the unfortunate thing about it is that 
a mind so acute as his could produce criticisms of modern formal 
logic which would at least be interesting and might even be of 
immense value, if only he took the trouble to find out something 
about it. This process might very well begin by his considering 
what he really means when he says that the ultimate end of 
mathematics is enumeration and calculation, and how much of 
mathematics would be left if this were true. 

As a whole this is a most entertaining book, written with great 
vigour, a decided charm, and an unusual felicity of literary allu- 
sion. The translator tells us that he “‘has striven in every way 
to render the Logic the equal of its predecessors in accuracy and 
elegance of translation.” In this he appears to have succeeded. 

M. W. Rosreson. 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Tue oF BENEDETTO CROCE—THE PROBLEM OF 
ArT AND History. By H. Wildon Carr. Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., London: 1917. Pp. x, 216. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


This is in all respects a book for which to be grateful. It is 
extremely well-written, and (considering its subject) clear and 
unambiguous. Moreover something of the sort was badly 
needed. Though Croce had considerably influenced recent phil- 
osophical thought in England, no book and hardly any articles 
explicitly devoted to the exposition of his doctrines had appeared. 
The delay was worth while, since a philosopher of the ability of 
Mr. Carr has been induced to undertake the task. His study 
has been made directly from the Italian text, and as appears from 
the bibliography which is included as an appendix, he has been 
at pains to acquaint himself with all Croce’s writings, amongst 
them some which though very important have not been trans- 
lated. He even gives an extract from a speech about Karl Marx 
which Croce made in the Senate. This enables him amongst 
other things to give some account of less well-known elements in 
the system, such as its bearing on the problem of religion; against 
which Croce’s main charge is that it is a philosophy of history. 
“It is essentially the conception of a transcendent and not of an 
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immanent life an imperfect and immature attempt to 
present reality, and must therefore yield place to philosophy.” 

Mr. Carr has been so devoted an adherent of M. Bergson’s 
philosophy that it was natural to expect a criticism of Croce from 
this point of view. There is nothing of the sort. The volume is 
almost entirely expository; and in only two places does it seem 
possible to trace the influence of Bergson. One is in the discus- 
sion of the economic activity, where Mr. Carr talks a good deal 
about the intellect and identifies it with that form of mind which 
has devised pseudo-concepts; the other is in that of history. But 
in both cases Mr. Carr warns the reader he is interpreting some- 
what freely. For the most part he gives an extremely individual 
and wonderfully faithful account of Croce’s doctrine, helped out 
by admirably translated extracts. 

We may suppose that the sub-title indicates Mr. Carr’s mode 
of approach to his subject, and the direction of his interest in him; 
and how he thinks he is related to Bergson may even be conjec- 
tured. That the two have a good dealin common is plain. They 
agree in their criticism of science and their insistence on the con- 
creteness of art and history. It looks, in fact, as if Mr. Carr were 
inclined to treat what Bergson means by intuition as equivalent 
to what Croce calls mind. ‘It seems to me,” he says, ‘‘that the 
truth of the theory wholly depends on the recognition that reality, 
or mind, is the kind of continuity we name duration” (p. 192). 
Not much argument is required to show the plausibility of such a 
position; but since it is only a conjecture, it would be pointless to 
suggest criticisms, beyond drawing attention to the difficulty of 
understanding what Bergson means by truth and the absence 
from the present volume of any discussion of Croce’s character- 
istic refusal to admit that error is a failure of the theoretical 
activity, with the result that responsibility for it is cast on the 
will. If Mr. Carr will remember that Dr. Bosanquet has pointed 
out that Green meant by timelessness precisely what Bergson 
means by durée, he may be encouraged to pursue still further his 
labors in philosophic synthesis. And since M. Bergson himself, 
I believe, has discussed certain questions of art and sociology and 
history in his recent Gifford lectures, we may perhaps shortly be 
in possession of explanations which make possible a peace by 
negotiation among quite a number of philosophical combatants. 
Then perhaps they will unite against their common enemies. 

Belfast, Ireland. M. W. Rosizson. 
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Marriep Love: A New CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOLUTION OF 
Sex Dirricutties. By Marie Carmichael Stopes, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., Fellow of University College, London. With a Preface 
by Dr. Jessie Murray and Letters from Professor E. H. 
Starling, F.R.S., and Father Stanislaus St. John, S.J. Lon- 
don: A. C. Fifield, 1918. Pp. ix, 134. Price, 5s. net. 


This book is doubly important. It is not only a brief, candid, 
yet idealistic account of sex processes and the physical side of 
marriage, it is also an exposition of an original theory of women’s 
erotic periodicity: a theory which Dr. Marie Stopes proposes to 
define and elaborate in a technical medical treatise, and on which 
she asks her readers to supply available data whether pro or con. 
As she says, this generalised statement “‘may be of great medical 
and sociological value,” and it is to be hoped that further re- 
searches will be made on it. 

Briefly summarised, Doctor Stopes’ theory, which is based on 
investigations and records of many individual cases, is that, in 
adult “normally healthy” women, there is a natural recurrence 
of more or less definite and ardent sexual desire at intervals of a 
fortnight: that these “‘crests of the sex tide” occur, as a rule, 
immediately before the monthly period, and eight or nine days 
after its close; that in women who are undervitalized or over- 
worked, only one of these desire-crests is at all acutely or con- 
sciously felt; and that of course in many cases “a woman may 
never have experienced any spontaneous sex-impulse at all.” 
Further, Doctor Stopes insists on the distinction to be drawn 
between this fortnightly sex-rhythm, and the menstrual cycle, 
which itself is subject to infinite diversities in individual women, 
and she states explicitly that the crests of the fortnightly wave may 
extend over three or four days. She allows for the individual 
variations of sex in women, and also for the effect of outside influ- 
ences, in the following striking and poetical simile. ‘‘Woman is 
so sensitive and responsive an instrument, and so liable in our 
modern civilised world, to be influenced by innumerable sets of 
stimuli, that it is perhaps scarcely surprising that the deep under- 
lying waves of her primitive sex-tides have been obscured and 
entangled, so that their regular sequence has been masked in the 
choppy turmoil of her sea, and their existence has been largely 
unsuspected and apparently quite unstudied.” 

The book also contains a fine vindication of birth-control, and 
the very sane and fundamental statement that ‘‘the very restraint 
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which adds to a man’s strength up to a point, taxes his strength 
when carried beyond it.” Also (p. 43), “it seems to me never 
justifiable to spend so much energy and will power on restraining 
natural impulses, that valuable work and intellectual power and 
poise are made to suffer.” 

Whatever view may be taken of the fortnightly theory, there 
is no doubt that the chapters on ‘‘ Mutual Adjustment,” ‘‘ Mod- 
esty and Romance” and “Sleep” contain much admirable advice 
and badly needed instruction, gracefully and happily expressed, 
and should be carefully read by husbands, wives and lovers. 
But two criticisms on the general attitude of the writer occur ta 
me, very insistently. Firstly, the book is quite frankly based or 
observation of, and addressed to, the educated, prosperous and 
privileged classes. Doctor Stopes does not seem to admit that 
immense industrial, social and legislative changes are necessary, 
before the majority of her fellow citizens are able even approxi- 
mately to develop and refine their erotic nature, sufficiently to 
follow her suggestions. Secondly (and closely connected with 
the first omission), she tends in her advocacy of “an ever nobler 
and tenderer form of life-long monogamy as our social ideal” to 
overlook the fact that the present legally sanctioned patriarchal 
monogamy rests on the subjection of women, and implies prosti- 
tution as a male “safety-valve’” and the ‘‘double standard.” 
Undoubtedly much of the distressing and wholly preventable 
unhappiness in sexual unions arises from men’s ignorance of 
women’s needs and natures: but an equally tragic amount of 
misery and misunderstanding arises from women’s ignorance of 
men’s needs and natures. Yet this feminine ignorance is inex- 
tricably connected with women’s economic dependence and with 
the tyrannous demand for theoretical ignorance and anatomical 
virginity in the bride. 

Doctor Stopes has shown in her fine remarks on richness and 
variety of active interests, on jealousy and on the socia! aspects 
of marriage, that she is far-seeing enough to realise some of the 
deficiencies of present conditions and present moral ideas. Will 
she not carry her researches and her conclusions further, to the 
very root of the matter? 


F. W. Browne. 
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Tue CHALLENGE OF THE UNIVERSE: A popular re-statement of 
the argument from design. By the Rev. Charles J. Shebbeare, 
M.S. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; 
New York: The MacMillan Co., 1918. Pp. xxrv, 245. 


The subject of this very interesting book lies somewhat beyond 
the scope of a purely ethical Journal, and it can only be briefly 
noticed here. The general line of argument may be compared 
with that of Mr. Balfour’s Theism and Humanism. The scope 
of the work is somewhat more restricted than Mr. Balfour’s, and 
it is not developed with so commanding an eloquence; but, partly 
for those very reasons, it may carry more conviction to some 
minds. Mr. Shebbeare’s philosophical position had little or noth- 
ing in common with that of Mr. Balfour. It is connected rather 
with Plato and Hegel and with the idealistic movement in Eng- 
land. His contention is that the modes of order that we find in 
the world as we know it “point to a general conception of the 
Universe as a rational whole, such that all, even of its most evil 
elements, are ultimately subordinate to the purposes of good. 
Such an ultimate optimism may be held conceivably in a non- 
theistic form.” “Yet . . . belief in God is the doctrine 
to which optimism most naturally leads” (p. xviii). God, how- 
ever, as religion conceives Him, is not to be identified with the 
Divine Father of the poets. He is almost as unlike the God of 
Paradise Lost as he is unlike the Homeric Zeus. The God of re- 
ligion is no mere character in the drama of history, external to us 
as are the other persons with whom we come in contact. He is 
rather the author of the whole; the poet who is at once each of 
the charcacters and more than any; the God in Whom we live 
and move and have our being; our own inmost self; the very prin- 
ciple of life on which our own life and individuality is based, 
whose will is at the root of all our most personal activities; the 
Giver even of the very strength by which we resist Him”’ (p. 102). 

Obviously a view of this kind involves great difficulties, and 
most of these are carefully considered by Mr. Shebbeare. Not- 
withstanding all that has been written on the problem of evil in 
recent times, he has managed to handle it with a good deal of 
freshness and force. But probably the part of his book that will 
be found most interesting is the discussion of the presence of 
beauty in nature as evidence of an esthetic plan. How far his 
argument will carry conviction at this point will depend partly 
on the extent to which it is recognized as being subject to change. 
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Some may think, for instance, that he does not take sufficient 
account of the fact that our appreciation of some of the beauties 
of nature is of comparatively recent growth. The question how 
far secondary qualities should be held to have independent reality, 
appears to be alsoinvolved. But at least it cannot be denied that 
Mr. Shebbeare’s treatment of this whole subject is candid and 
conscientious. His treatment of moral conceptions seems to me 
slighter and less happy. 

As the book is not primarily intended for specialists, it does 
not contain much discussion of the views of others; but the author 
is evidently familiar with most of the important doctrines. Some 
of the recent writings of Mr. Russell are a good deal criticized, 
but never without sympathetic appreciation. In the reference 
to Kant on pp. 224-7, some account should surely have been 
taken of the treatment of design in the Critique of Judgment. 

The book as a whole, and especially the part that bears upon 
zsthetics, is certainly well worth reading. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 


London, England. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


INTRODUCTION TO JuRIsTIC PsycHoLocy. By Prabodh Chandra Bose, 
M.A.,B.L., Provincial Judicial Service, Bengal, Calcutta, Thacker, 
Spink & Co., 1917. Pp. 417. 


“Juristic Psychology is the study of the psy: hology of human behavior 
from the standpoint of the maker, the administrator, the interpreter, the 
expositor of law; of one who in any way deals with law or is affected by 
law.” This is the author’s definition of Juristic Psychology, and it would 
justify the inclusion of practically all human behavior—considerably more 
than most ardent enthusiasts would claim for it. 

The work is divided into nineteen chapters in which the author discusses 
the following topics: Nature and Scope of Juristic Psychology; Life and 
Mind; Methods and Difficulties ; Consciousness ; the Subconscious; Selective 
Activity; Sleep and Wakefulness; The Senses; Perception; Memory; Some 
Laws of Mental Dynamics; Human Behavior; The Unsound Mind; Narra- 
tion of the Witness; Psychology of Judgment, Judicial Truth, Judge’s 
Mind; Psychology of Crimes; Psychology of Admission, etc.; Legal Con- 
sciousness, Psychology of some concepts relevant in Law; the Plaintiff’s 
Mind, the Prosecutor’s Mind, ete. 

Western students who read this book will be troubled by what will ap- 
pear to them as an over-elaboration of formal definition and by the mention 
of the forked twig (p. 36), which ‘is sometimes used to discover under- 
ground water or ore.” The author employs the phrase just quoted in 
connection with a brief account of the sub-conscious mind in motor mani- 
festations, and in such a manner as to leave the impression that he takes 
seriously the claims of the water witch. Beginning on p. 302 is the author’s 
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suggested classification of crimes under 23 heads—a classification that 
defies search for a single guiding principle. 

Many peculiarities of the book are i of the oriental mind and 
not of western mental habits. Largely use of its peculiarities, includ- 
ing its literary style, western jurists are not likely to find in this book much 
that will satisfy their needs. 

The author shows a high degree of familiarity with the literature in cer- 
tain fields of psychological investigation. This is especially true of his 
discussion of The Selective Activity of the Mind, Memory and Narration 
of the Witness to the Judge and the Jury. 


Northwestern University. 


WHERE THE Great City Sranps: A Srupy in THE New Civics. By 
C. R. Ashbee. London: Batsford,1917. One hundred and twenty- 
one illustrations and plans. Pp. 156. Price 21s. net. 


Reconstruction will need some clear thinking and vivid imagination. 
Mr. Ashbee has made a notable contribution to both, for his book is some- 
thing more than an artist’s plea for a world more beautiful than ours. The 
argument is, briefly, that various constructive forces had been at work be- 
fore the war. There were art influences such as impressionism, the sense 
of the historic past, the housing and town-planning movement. But 
these were obstructed by the dirt and noise and poverty and waste of city 
life. What is most needed, therefore, is a synthesis of city life by which 
@ new world may be built. The guild idea in art and industry, the closer 
co-ordination of art and life and a real co-ordination of the town and the 
country—these are some of the elements out of which a better world may 
be constructed. Mr. Ashbee’s ideal is democratic and his attitude implies 
a genuine understanding of the best meaning in internationalism. His 
illustrations and plans help his argument and he uses a most interesting 
-series of quotations and references. His book is international, in a sense ; 
‘but it will be specially interesting to citizens of the United States because 
of the author’s admiration for the efforts that have been made there. Mr. 
‘Ashbee is not one of those shallow critics who imagine that America’s re- 
ligion is the Dollar. The book suffers from the disjointed arguments, and 
the different aspects of social reconstruction are not presented in such a 
way as to give one clear impression. The author’s enthusiasm sometimes 
interferes with his perception of the crude economic facts of modern life, 
but as a whole the book is effective and valuable. — 


Evo.uTion ork A Prosiem oF Forces. By “Ironicus.” 
London: The Cursitor Publishing Co., 1918. Pp. 161. Price 2s. net. 


This small book is an attempt to express ideals of reconstruction. It 
discusses education, anarchy, arbitration, and contains a long chapter on 
production. The author is patriotic and imperialistic; he is well satisfied 
with the general trend of the development in British Government, and he 
emphasizes the need for a strong and effective social organization. The 
argument is not very clear; nor is there any obviously leading idea in the 
book. But this is perhaps due to the peculiar abruptness with which it 
is written. The separate sentences and paragraphs are persuasive and, 
although they would not meet acceptance among most of those who look 
for a real democracy, the author does not appear to be intentionally op- 


posed to any form of progress. 
Cc. D. B. 


Rosert H. Gavtr. 
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CLEARING THE GrounD. By “Lumberman.” London: Constable & 
Co., 1918. Pp. 312. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“‘Lumberman” reviews the state of England before the war, peace and 
its conditions, and the problems of the future in these closely written pages. 
On the first two he has little material to say; history cannot be 
written in the spirit of party journalism. The last two sections give 
“Lumberman” fuller scope. “The reace” section is largely devoted to 
an attack on the League of Nations scheme, and he accepts with German 
resignation the doctrine that wars must always be. He is for the “knock- 
out blow” and the total disarmament of Germany. As regards present 
social and industrial conditions, many of his pages might be letters to the 
Press signed Laudator temporis acti, speaking as he does of the “sound 
grounding” provided by dames schools (p. 245) and the unreasonableness 
of expecting the people to give up the use of ale (p. 249), “for surely it is 
unwise to blame the good gifts God has given because they are misused by 
some.” He has, however, some practical suggestions to recommend, such 
as a Patronage Board, and (to restrain political camouflage) an act making 
the law of the land apply to the deeds and words of politicians as ; 


Europe Unsounp. By Lisle March Phillips. London: Duckworth & 
Company, 1916. Pp. xii, 212. Price, 6s. net. 


The war has raised a crop of political theorists and essayists in the 
philosophy of history, and Mr. Phillips, with his real distinction of style, 
is one of the most eloquent. Perhaps the rapid growth of theory is due 
to man’s instinct to define and to establish some kind of order and sequence 
in the midst of chaos. Mr. Phillips sees his order in a recognition of the 
war as @ significant contest between tyranny and liberty. In this he is at 
one with many thinkers, such as the author of Humanity and Inhumanity. 
He goes further, however, in claiming that the conflict of the two ideals is 
not only political but spiritual; and in the ultimate analysis he defines it 
as a conflict between philosophy (a human product) and religion; between 
the Renaissance and the ages of Faith! Opposed to the ideal of liberty, 
Mr. Phillips sets the Prussian ideal of domination. Prussia has worked 
out a tyrannic rule of life, and “to face the philosophy of freedom has 
brought forth the philosophy of tyranny.” This has been said before, 
but never so eloquently and with such sure outline. 

In the last three chapters, the author turns to the English aspects of 
his theory, and to the future; also to the weakness of modern liberalism and 
conservatism. In the last and most significant chapter he deals with the 
possibility of an united Europe, and with the best of our modern thinkers 
recognises the “inevitableness of unity as the test of political intelligence.” 
And such a scheme presupposes the inclusion of Germany, since evidently 
there can be no united Europe in which Germany is not included. ig 


Our Untmate Am IN THE War. By George G. Armstrong. London: 
George Allen & Unwin., Ltd, 1916. Pp. 224. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


The erection of an international authority for the control of international 
relations has presented itself as the necessary outcome, to many minds, of 
the present breakdown of our older methods of diplomatic control. There 
have been already a number of books on the subject, of which the most 
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remarkable is Mr. J. A. Hobson’s standard work Towards International 
Government, a book to which Mr. Armstrong owes much, and to which he 
constantly refers. Mr. Armstrong’s book is an very able and lucid popu- 
of the subject. 

His reasoning is throughout dominated by the idea which as he tells us 
has been derived from Kant’s treatise on Perpetual Peace. ‘Every state,” 
Kant says, “for the sake of its own security, may—and ought to—demand 
that its neighbour should submit itself to conditions similar to those of 
civil society, where the right of every individual is guaranteed. . . 
For states, in their relation to one another, there can be according to reason, 
no other way of advancing from that lawless condition which ‘unceasing 
war implies, than by giving up their savage lawless freedom, just as in- 
dividual men have done.” 

So far everyone who thinks is in agreement with Kant, and hopes, with 
the Prime Minister, for the substitution for force of a real European partner- 
ship established and enforced by a common will. It is inevitable, however, 
that in spite of Mr. Armstrong’s vigorous advocacy and genuine argumen- 
tative powers, the difficulties in the way of a world parliament or even of a 
European federation would seem still to await solution. There is, for 
instance, the question of the exact scope of the federation; a bloc of united 
European nations would be undoubtedly considered a danger by non- 
European countries. In the earlier portions of the book, Mr. Armstrong 
restricts himself to Mr. Asquith’s modest ideal of an European federation, 
but in the later, he sketches, following Mr. Hobson’s lead, a world state 
and a world parliament of five hundred and twenty-five representative 
units. These units are chosen on a popular basis, so that in the case of 
China—if China were included—some drastic modification of the popula- 
tion basis would be necessary in order to avoid a swamping of the vast 
agglomeration of humanity in Asia. China, Persia, India and Egypt are 
not, however, included in the initial membership, and so the problem is 
deferred. 


Tue Science or Power. By Benjamin Kidd. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. 306. Price, 6s. net. 


The late Mr. Kidd, the well-known sociologist who died in 1916, left 
behind him in MS. a work written before the war, but revised during the 
war’s progress. To him the war was the fulfilment of his prophetic denun- 
ciations of the processes of western civilization. The book has the in- 
tensity and the narrow outlook of a prophet, a man with a message. And 
that message is that ‘the civilization of the West is scarcely more than 
glorified savagery.” He wishes to create a new mind and a new earth in 
a single generation by the power of collective emotion; and to him the 
future of the world lies in this organised use of “‘the emotion of the ideal.” 
If modern Germany or modern Japan can change the spirit of a nation in 
so short a time, what infinite possibilities lie before us of securing a higher 
perfection? It is a new note, this glorification of mass sentiments. 

“The will to attain to an end imposed on a people by the emotion of an 
ideal organised and transmitted through social heredity is the highest 
capacity of mind.” With much that has dignity of feeling, the book is 
curiously uncritical, and Bernhardi and Harold Begbie jostle the names of 
Darwin and Galton in his pages as cited authorities. Mr. Kidd is, shall we 
say, the crank in love with his own warm rhetoric and fighting with phan- 
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toms; seeing men and women as “the male of the West enveloped in a kind 
of monstrous aura of the fight which has become essentially and profoundly 
atavistic” and the “psychic centre of power in social integration.” It is 
sociology touched with emotion. 7 


Tue INTERNATIONAL SoLuTion. By H. E. Hyde. London: G. Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1918. Pp. xviii, 94. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hyde’s book is one of the many written round the idea of a League 
of Nations. The author’s thesis is that his scheme of international govern- 
ment is the best form a League of Nations could take and that its inclusion 
in our war aims would ensure the defeat of militarism. This program is 
a trinity composed of a parliament composed of representatives of all na- 
tions, a law court, presided over by judges elected by that Parliament, 
and a strong international armament. All plants manufacturing muni- 
tions of war are to be controlled by the International Parliament, and 
hence war would be impossible,—from want of powder. _— 


THe Cuarns: Some Aspects OF WAR AND TRADE. By J. 
Mavrogor Sato. London: Martin Secker, 1918. Pp. 166. Price 2s. 


6d. net. 


The author in a prefatory note warns his readers that ‘there may be 
some exaggeration’ in his book. The exaggeration is evident in his epi- 
grammatic statement of his case against Militarism and Capitalism, and 
makes it very agreeable reading. His chapter on Trade during the War, 
concluding with an appendix on some typical war profits, is well worth 
study. His remedy for international chaos is some form of international 
government, when its necessity is realized by the people, ‘for, as Rousseau 
might have said, where there’s a general will, there’s a way.” And it is 
the International Socialists who must lead the attacks on war; for as Social- 
ism had begun to educate the nation against Capitalism, it should educate 
Europe against Imperialism which is “only an allotropic form of Capital- 
ism,” manifesting itself in the exploitation of fellow-nations instead of in 
the exploitation of fellow-citizens.” a 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE Mora Empire. By Kojiro Sugimori, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Waseda, Tokyo. London: Uni- 
versity of London Press, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 248. Price 5s. net. 


Mr. Sugimori, a Japanese with a remarkable command of English, tells 
us that we are in need of a new religion. Asa member of a widely different 
civilization, he looks askance at the Christian virtue of humility. His 
doctrine is the realization of the individual self; “the sense of the dignity 
of one’s own moral person is in need of being so strengthened as to stand 
above all things else.”” God is “the supreme value.” His quarrel with 
Christianity is that it has divided conscience from utility, whereas “‘con- 
science and utility are the predestined partners in one and the same work, 
namely personal self-preservation and self-assertion. Passages such as these 
read like a small echo of Nietzsche. 


M. J. 
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Tue STATE AND THE CHILD. By W. Clarke Hall. London: Headley 
Bros., Ltd., 1918. Pp. Price 2/6 net. 


Mr. Hall has had a fairly long experience of the problems of child life as 
a magistrate in Children’s Court. Unlike other books of the New Com- 
monwealth series, this concerns itself with the practice rather than with the 
theory of the State’s action. ‘Much has been done for the child, much 
is now being done, but the best is not being done,” and Mr. Hall’s book is 
remarkable for its practical suggestions conveniently summarized in each 
chapter, each one of which calls for the most serious consideration from 
the authorities. Mr. Hall’s outlook is practical and unprejudiced, as when 
he ascribes a certain proportion of juvenile delinquency to excessive mental 


activity and high spirits. 
N. C. 


Tue SetF anp Nature. By DeWitt H. Parker. Cambridge, Harvard 

University Press, 1917. Pp. 316. 

This volume bristles with a formidable array of time-honored meta- 
physical topics, and constitutes an implicit reply to the question concern- 
ing the persistence of the so-called philosophical problems. The author 
discusses the self, personal identity, the world under the captions of per- 
ception, space, time and causality, the mind-body relation, and the meta- 
physical status of universals. Mr. Parker apparently believes in the 
charge that man is a metaphysical animal, and says in the language of 
past centuries that man demands immortality and cosmic perfection. 
Philosophy as distinguished from religion is certainly not interested in the 
artificial problems of the world and self, which are non-existent excepting 
in the discussions. This book indicates why these problems continue to 
be written about; the relics are dressed up and adorned, so as to appear 
alive. This volume has in it some valuable, philosophical material, the 
discussion of relations for example, but on the whole it justifies the conten- 
tion that to-day metaphysics really means religion. 


How To Face Lire. By Stephen S. Wise. The Art of Life Series, New 
York. B. W. Huebsch, 1917. 


Those persons who enjoy the Emersonian type of sermon as to the “‘art 
of living,” may find some satisfaction in this brief sketch of youth, ma- 
turity, and age. “Give yourself to something great” is the banner flung 
before the adolescent. Instead of advising the youth to study and un- 
derstand his “appetites and masterful passions,” in order best to control 
them, the author is under the impression that by merely choosing ‘‘some 
standard of self-sacrifice” the young person will attain to the most holy 
and profitable way of living. Middle age is — as the period of in- 
tellectual strength and moral firmness. Old age is the serene cogitation 
over the holy ideals pursued throughout life. The one refreshing note 
is the plea to avoid cessation of growth. ‘He who grows and learns dies 


not.” 
H. R. K. 


THe or James. By Th. Flournoy. Translated 
by E. B. Holt and William James, Jr. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1917. Pp. 244. 

Professor Flournoy offers in this little volume a very sympathetic and 
popular treatment of some phases of the thought of William James. Hav- 
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ing originally prepared his material as an address to replace one which 
Professor James was to deliver before the Association chretienne suisse 
d’Etudiants, Professor Flournoy precedes his discussion of James’s phil- 
osophy by some biographical facts. The original address is expanded to 
include a chapter each on Pragmatism, Radical Empiricism, Pluralism, 
Tychism, Meliorism and Moralism, Theism and the Will to Believe. Per- 
haps because of the circumstances of its origin Professor Flournoy stresses 
what one might term the more religious aspects of James’s thought. The 
author interprets Professor James’s philosophic interests as an attempt to 
reconcile the demands of the moral and religious life with those of science. 
The book leaves one with the attitude that the author has not placed 
James in proper perspective among the more significant elements of his 
philosophy. 


Man’s Unconscious Conruict. Wilfred Lay, Ph.D. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. viii, 318. Price 7s. 6d. 


net. 
A readable and popular presentation of the theories of Freud and Jung, 


as re; therapy and education. The “unconscious” is constantly re- 
ferred to in the book as the “Titan,” and this, an analogy from Freud’s 
Interpretation of Dreams, reads oddly. 


M. J. 


Pot-Borters. By Clive Bell. London: Chatto & Windus, 1918. Pp. 
viii, 260. Price 6s. net. 
Mr. Clive Bell’s scattered essays on literature and art, published in the 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, the Nation, the New Statesman, and 
elsewhere are well worth collecting. There is Gallic candor and scholar- 
ship, and an entertaining absence of cant. 


M. J. 


PersoNAL Liperty: THE GREAT PropieM or To-pay. By E. F. B. 
Fell. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1917. Pp. viii, 208. Price 
5s. net. 

Mr. Fell, who has stated his views in a book published some years ago. 
is the prophet of the independent value of personality, and Militarism and 
Socialism are regarded by him as — hostile to Liberty and Personality. 
He criticizes the school that regards the State as the — and end of 
the individual, for “it is obvious that such a State could have no morality, 


seeing that moral obligation has the same origin as religion, namely, the 
ultra-political, ultra-social divine revelation of the individual person” (p. 
13). His moral basis is Christian, and he even goes so far as to say that 
if Christian morality is thrown overboard “all rational objection to tryanny 
or absolutism of any sort vanishes into nothing.” 


N. C. 


Tae Cuartist Movement. By Mark Hovell, M.A. Edited and com- 
pleted by T. F. Tout. Manchester University Press, 1918. Pp. xxviii, 
327. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This close and documented draft of a history of Chartism is a valuable 
addition to the literature on the subject. It is a specialized history, at- 
tempting as it does to “dissect out the Chartist nerve and trace its ramifi- 
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cations,” apart from the larger political and social nerve centres. ‘“Chart- 
ism,” wrote Carlyle in 1839, “means the bitter discontent grown fierce and 
mad, the wrong condition therefore, and the wrong disposition of the work- 
ing classes of England.”” There has been a general consensus of opinion 
in placing Chartism among the lost causes of history; but though the or- 
ganization failed, its social program became absorbed into current opinion 
and as far as political machinery goes, the Chartists have won the sub- 
stance of their claims. Of the famous six points,— universal male suffrage, 
voting by ballot, equal electoral districts, no property qualification for 
members of Parliament, payment of members are already now law, and 
all that remains unrealized is the claim for annual parliaments. But be- 
sides these positive achievements, there is the spiritual legacy of Chartism 
to be reckoned with. It was Chartism that first drew attention to the 
hardness of the industrial workman’s lot, and to the gulf between the two 
“nations” side by side in England; and by this, in spite of its incoherences 
as a whole, and its apparent failure, Chartism being dead yet liveth. Mr. 
Hovell’s book is valuable from its close study of the original materials, 
Chartist speeches and writings; and it is tragic that he was unable to finish 
his projected work. — 


London, England. 


SoctaL Evits AND ProsBLems. Edited for the Church of Scotland Com- 
mission on the War, by Professor W. P. Paterson and Dr. David Watson. 
ay yng William Blackwood & Sons, 1918. Pp. viii, 376. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 


Papers on social problems, dealing with the sphere of influence the 


church should endeavor to occupy. There are chapters on impurity, the 
decreasing birthrate, rural depopulation, adolescence and the training of 
youth, and Christianity and international relations. There is a very full 
and sensible paper on gambling, by Lord Sandys, and a good paper on in- 
dustrial problems, by Sir A. Steel-Maitland. It is stated in the paper on 
the decreasing birthrate that the true cause of this is the decline of religion, 
which is the measure of that article. “5 
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ASSISTANCE DESIRED 


Assistance is much desired in formulating a well organized statement of the 
motives which impell human beings in their conduct. After it has been de- 
termined what conduct is right for the child when in this, that or the other 
situation, the problem remains how to motivate the child as well as how to 
convince the child that it ought to act right. It is possible by intelligent 

entation to prove to a that he ought not to steal grapes from a 
neighbor’s vine, and it is not difficult to decide that he ought to pass by the 
vine to school without stopping and picking grapes: but how can the boy be 
motivated to leave the grapes alone? And how ought he to be motivated in 
character education? Some statement of fundamental motives for conduct 
that is true to the facts of human peychology, sociology and ethics will have 
to be worked out in order that character education can get a fair start in its 
efforts to decide on procedures for motivation of children. 


The following is submitted as a basis for criticism and advice: 


MOTIVES FOR CONDUCT IN HUMAN BEINGS 
These should be held in mind as the basis for motivation of conduct in 


children. 

BODY, we seek comforts 
Tue Mor'veE 1s bladder (evacuations) 
Tue Home . health (freedom from pain, buoyancy) 
DEsIRES intestines (evacuations) 
lungs (air to breathe) 
mouth (thirst, taste) 
muscles (activity, rest) 
nose (smells) 
sex organs (excitations) 
skin (bath, warmth) 
stomach (hunger) 
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ERSONALITY, we seek growth and maturity of 

our abilities 

our activities 

our associations and 0 izations 

~ — and loves (including home and 
chure 

our harmony with life (including religious) 

our knowledge 

our possessions 

. Our power 

. our recognition 
. our self-approval 

11. our service to others (happiness and development) 


Character education should be such as to strengthen in the child the in- 
fluence for of these three great motives—1) the home desires, 2) the en- 
vironment desire, 3) the life-career desire, in order that they may be operative 
during adult life to control conduct on right lines and toward wise objectives. 

Please send advice and criticism to Mmton Farrcuip, chairman executive 
committee, National Institution for Moral Instruction, 3730 McKinley street, 
Washington, D. C. 
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: Tue MoriveE 18s ears (hear things) 
Rasen 
Tue ENVIRONMENT eyes (see things) 
DEsIRES feet (go where interested) 
: fingers (feel things) a 
mouth (taste t ) 
nose (smell thin 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AND THE CONCEPT 
OF WORLD SECTIONS. 


A. E. HEATH. 


HAT can most profitably be transferred to political 
theory, no less than to philosophy, from natural 

science is its method rather than its special results. A dim 
foreshadowing of this truth is to be found in Seeley’s dictum 
that historians have given to history the conscientiousness 
of science, but not yet its arrangement. Now there is 


more in ‘arrangement’ than meets the eye at first glance. 
For many modern thinkers hold that it is precisely in the 
orderly and economical arrangement of facts that the 
power of the scientific method lies. In other words the 
effectiveness of science comes from its deliberate choice of a 
convenient conceptual symbolism. Its laws are shorthand 
expressions of the relations between facts in terms of the 
concepts used; and the power supplied by those concepts 
is that of enabling one to trace correlations in fields other- 
wise too complex to be handled. The crux of the whole 
method, then, lies in the choice of concepts. 

In this paper I have attempted to show how the setting 
up of concepts in the domain of international politics is 
both possible and helpful in exactly the same way as in the 
natural sciences. The outstanding problem in this field 
archy has arisen the desire in all lands for some means of 
co-operation between nations to avoid wars which, in the 
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ASSISTANCE DESIRED 


Assistance is much desired in formulating a well organized statement of the 
motives which impell human beings in their conduct. After it has been de- 
termined what conduct is right for the child when in this, that or the other 
convince the child that it ought to act right. It is possible by intelligent 

entation to prove to boy that he ought not to steal grapes from a 
neighbor’s vine, and it is not difficult to decide that he ought to pass by the 
vine to school without stopping and picking grapes: but how can the boy be 
motivated to leave the grapes alone? And how ought he to be motivated in 
character education? Some statement of fundamental motives for conduct 
that is true to the facts of human peychology, sociology and ethics will have 
to be worked out in order that character education can get a fair start in its 
efforts to decide on procedures for motivation of children. 


The following is submitted as a basis for criticism and advice: 
MOTIVES FOR CONDUCT IN HUMAN BEINGS 
These should be held in mind as the basis for motivation of conduct in 
children. 


BODY, we seek comforts 
bladder (evacuations) 
health (freedom from pain, buoyancy) 
intestines (evacuations) 
lungs (air to breathe) 
mouth (thirst, taste) 
muscles (activity, rest) 
nose 
sex organs (excitations 
skin (bath, warmth) 
stomach (hunger) 
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. our recognition 
10. our self-approval 
11. our service to others (happiness and development) 


Character education should be such as to strengthen in the child the in- 
fluence for of these three great motives—1) the home desires, 2) the en- 
vironment desire, 3) the life-career desire, in order that they may be operative 
during adult life to control conduct on right lines and toward wise objectives. 

Please send advice and criticism to MmTon Farrcui1p, chairman executive 
committee, National Institution for Moral Instruction, 3730 McKinley street, 
Washington, D. C. 
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